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16-Point Kennedy Message 


Rayburn 
Wins House 


Rules Fight 


The Kennedy Administration 
won its first—and perhaps its 
most important—test of strength 
in the 87th Congress as_ the 
House, by a narrow 217-212 mar- 
gin, voted to strip a conservative 
Republican-Dixiecrat coalition of 
its control over the powerful 
Rules Committee. 

Adoption of a plan to enlarge 
the committee and thus end the 
coalition’s power to keep liberal 
economic measures from reaching 
the floor was a major victory for 
veteran Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 


Tex.), who had staked his reputa-| ™* = 


tion and leadership on the outcome 
of the fight. 

It was a victory also for Pres. 
John F. Kennedy who, in his 
first press conference, had placed 
his own prestige on the line when 
he declared that “a small group 
of men” should not be permitted 
to keep the majority of House 
members from voting on his Ad- 
ministration’s legislative propos- 
als. 

Rallying behind Rayburn’s pro- 
posal to add two more Democrats 
and one Republican to the Rules 
Committee were 195 Democrats 
and 22 Republicans. Arrayed 
against him were 148 Republicans 
and 64 Democrats. Of the latter, 
62 were from states of the Old Con- 
federacy, one was from Oklahoma 
and one was from Missouri. (For 
the rollcall vote, see Page 10.) 

House Becomes Battleground 

With the conservatives no longer 
able to use their power in the 
Rules Committee to bottle up Ken- 
nedy Administration proposals, the 
House itself will become the main 
battleground during the 87th Con- 
gress, with the closeness of the 

(Continued on Page 11) 


White House to Create 


~~ 


GRIM REPORT on problems facing U.S. at home and abroad, 
including serious recession, was given to Congress by Pres. John F. 
Kennedy, shown here delivering his first State of the Union Message. 
(See story Page 12) 


Over 5-Year Period: 


Factory Workers’ 
Buying Power Dips 


By Robert B. Cooney 


The average factory worker is now slightly worse off in terms 
of buying power than he was five years ago, the government has 
reported. 

Statistics revealing this fact accompanied a monthly report which 
showed the nation’s cost of living edged upward to a new all-time 
record in December 1960, last full 
month of the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration. 

The Consumer Price Index 

rose by 0.1 percent to 127.5 
between November and Decem- 


ber. This means the market bas- 
ket which cost $10 in the 1947- 
49 base period now costs $12.75. 


A companion report said fac- 
tory workers’ buying power dipped 
slightly in December. This was 
explained by a 24-minute drop in 
the workweek, attributed ‘to snow- 
storms in the northeastern region, 
offsetting a 2-cent rise in hourly 
earnings and then the slight cost 


Asks Swi 


Maps Assault on Recession 


ft Action, 
\Frees New Funds 


By Gene Zack 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has proposed a sweeping 16-point anti- 
recession program calling for a “maximum effort” by the nation 


to “abate the waste and misery of 
economic growth. 
The proposals, sent to Congress 


unemployment,” and to stimulate 


less than two weeks after Kennedy 


assumed office, covered a broad‘ 
range of emergency actions and 
long-range programs which, he 
said, were designed to set the na- 
tion “firmly on the road to full 
recovery.” 

The Administration program in- 
cluded legislative action for tempo- 
rary extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits and  as- 
sistance to the children of the job- 
less. By executive action, Kennedy 
directed reduction of interest rates 
on FHA mortgages and local pub- 
lic facilities, and a speedup of ap- 
proved housing and highway proj- 
ects as part of the immediate move 
to inject vigor into the lagging 
economy. 


Among other proposals were 
recommendations on raising the 
minimum wage and broadening 
coverage, special tax incentives 
to spur investment, and steps to 
assure job, wage and price stabil- 
ity during the transition to auto- 
mation in industry. 


Some of the details of the pro- 
gram remained to be spelled out, 
with the President giving Congress 
a general timetable on when the 
specifics would be sent to Capitol 
Hill. 

Kennedy pledged that “if these 
measures prove to be inadequate to 
the task, I shall submit further 
proposals . . . within the next 75 
days,” adding: 

“We will do what needs to be 
done to fulfill the high promise of 
the American economy.” 

The nation, he declared, “cannot 


Jobless Aid 
Hike Urged 
ByKennedy 


By Willard Shelton 
. An immediate temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment insur- 
ance to aid the jobless and fast 
action to strengthen the basic 
system as a “permanent reform” 
have been recommended to Con- 
gress by Pres. John F. Kennedy. 

Promising specific proposals on 
the permanent system “by the end 
of March,” Kennedy told the leg- 
islature that it would be a “tragic 
mistake” to approve mere “stop- 
gap” remedies and renew the prec- 
edent of gearing such remedies to 
emergencies. 

“The standards of the system 
have proven inadequate to deal 
_ with the recession problem,” he 
declared, and “this time we must 
establish a permanent system 
which can do the job it was in- 
tended to do.” 

His proposals for permanent im- 
provement, he said, would be de- 
signed “to revise and strengthen 
the benefit and financing pro- 
visions.” In a press conference the 
day before he sent his message to 
Congress, Kennedy said his pro- 
posals would involve improved 
“standards, duration and benefits.” 


(Continued on Page 12) 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Social Security Hikes 
Proposed by President 


Labor Advisory Panel 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has announced plans for establishment 
of a President’s Advisory Committee on Labor-Management Policy 
—with members drawn from labor, management and the public— 
to help “promote free and responsible collective bargaining, indus- 
trial peace” and a “smooth” adjustment to technological change. 

In his message to Congress spell- > 


ing out a program for economic re- 
Covery and growth, Kennedy said 
the committee would also work to- 
ward development of sound wage 
and price policies, increased pro- 
ductivity and a higher standard of 
living. 

“I look to the committee,” the 


President declared, “to make an im- 
portant contribution to labor-man- 
agement relations and an under- 
standing of their importance to the 
stability of prices and the health 
of the economy.” 

Earlier, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany declared in a radio inter- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


of living increase trimming buyipg 
power. 

Spendable earnings in December 
—what is left» after deduction of 
federal income and social security 
taxes—were $80.35 a week for a 
worker with 3 dependents and 
$72.81 for a worker without de- 
pendents. 


“Real” spendable earnings or 
buying power—what is left after 
net spendable earnings are re- 
duced by cost of living increases 
—were $63.02 in December for a 


(Continued on Page 2) 


By Saul Miller — 

Five major changes in the social security benefit structure have 
been called for by Pres. John F. Kennedy to increase payments 
to between 4 million and 5 million persons in the next 12 months. 

In his message on economic recovery and growth, the President 
declared that the benefit increases are necessary to meet “pressing 


° ‘ ys 
social needs” and provide an “eco-Y 


nomic stimulus” to the economy. 
Estimates indicate the program 
would add about $1 billion annu- 
ally in purchasing power. 

The President’s proposals, which 
he urged become effective Apr. 1, 
would be financed by a one-quarter 


and employe contributions, to take 
effect at the next scheduled increase 
in contributions on Jan. 1, 1963. 
They include: 

@ Increasing the minimum 
monthly benefit for retired workers 
from $33 to $43 per month. He 


of 1 percent increase in employer 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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and 20 percent of all laborers 


in British Columbia. 


Unemployment in Canada 
Up Sharply for December 


Ottawa, Ont.—Unemployment in Canada jumped to 528,000 
or 8.2 percent of the labor force in December, an increase of 
99,000 over November and the highest for so early in the 
winter since the depth of the depression of the Thirties. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reported that employ- 
ment showed a greater than average decline during the period 
in construction, industry and farming. In the last three months 
of 1960, it said, about 16 percent of all construction workers 


Unemployment hit hardest on the two coasts—11.9 percent 
of the work force in the Atlantic provinces, and 10.9 percent 


were idle. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Repeal 


Passes Indiana Senate 


Indianapolis—The Indiana state Senate has voted 26 to 24 to 
repeal the state’s so-called “right-to-work” law, but the repeal bill 
still faces an uphill battle in the Republican-controlled lower house. 

The Senate vote closely followed party lines, with all but one 


Democrat voting for repeal and 


all but one Republican opposing 


the measure. 


Senate action came after In- 
diana’s Gov. Matthew E. Welsh 
(D) had urged the legislature to 
repeal the union shop ban which 
he described as “a source of 
controversy and labor unrest 
without any benefit to the state or 
its citizens.” 

Despite the closeness of the vote, 
the Senate action appeared to have 
foreclosed any chances of success 
for right-wing Republican demands 
that the “right-to-work” law be 
“tightened” by adding a ban on 


Union Offers 
8-Week Class 


On Retirement 


New York—Nearly 100 mem- 
bers of District 65 of the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store 
Union have started an eight-week 
course to prepare themselves for 
retirement. 

Experts in the field of problems 
of the aging have agreed to speak 
On income sources, mental and 
physical health, family relations, 
housing, leisure-time activities, em- 
ployment opportunities and allied 
subjects. The final session will bring 
in retired members of District 65 
for a round table discussion of their 
Own experiences. 

Several speakers are appearing 
with the cooperation of the Cornell 
University School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations. 


tor Place. 


The course was planned by Jack 
Ossofsky, retirement plan director 
for District 65, as part of the union 
welfare program administered by 
District 65 rep- 
resents 35,000 employes of major 


Irving Baldinger. 


Classes are being 
held at union headquarters, 13 As- 


agency shop contracts, under which 
workers not joining the union that 
bargains for them can be required 
to pay a service fee equal to union 
dues. 


Business Pressures Denounced 
Senate Labor Committee Chair- 
man William C. Christy, who 
steered the repeal bill through a 
7-to-2 endorsement in his commit- 
tee, in a speech to the Senate, 
sharply denounced “pressures from 
special interests” which he said had 
been brought to bear in an effort to 
block repeal. 

While Republican Party lines 
are not expected to hold so tightly 
in the House, where some GOP 
members have come out for re- 
peal, the immediate problem 
facing repeal supporters is how 
to pry the bill out of the House 
Labor Committee, which is 
heavily dominated by conserv- 
atives. 


The legislative situation is the 
reverse of the 1959 session. 

At that time, Democrats held the 
House while Republicans controlled 
the Senate and the governorship. 
A repeal bill easily passed the 
House but was blocked in the Sen- 
ate. 


Issue in 1960 Election 


While some of the tension eased 
after the state Supreme Court ruled 
that the “work” law did not bar 
the agency shop, repeal was still a 
major issue in the 1960 state elec- 
tions. 

Welsh hammered hard at the 
issue during the campaign and won 
election over a conservative Repub- 
lican despite the fact that the GOP 
presidential ticket carried Indiana 
by a landslide. While the Dem- 
ocrats picked up the seats they 
needed to win control of the Senate, 


| CIO has suggested that if unem- 


By Eliminating Special Pristiege: 


$18 billion in extra revenue. 


Tax Reforms Could Bring 
$18 Billion, AFL-CIO Says | 


“Major reform of the federal tax structure is long overdue,” declared the AFL-CIO in asserting 
that an equitable tax system which eliminates special privilege could bring the government nearly 


Labor’s Economic Review, publication of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, devoted successive 
issues to the problem of the lack of consumer demand underlying the business slump and the link 


F. Kennedy and federal resources. 
The immediate pressing need is 
for a bolstering of the economy, 
the AFL-CIO stressed. 

“At the present time, in the 
midst of a serious recession,” the 
Review pointed out, “the AFL- 


ployment rises above 7 percent 
of the labor force, a temporary 
tax cut would be desirable to 
bolster purchasing power, stimu- 
late recovery and reduce un- 
employment.” 

The government has reported 
there were 4.54 million jobless in 
December, with the unemployment 
rate at 6.8 percent. The jobless 
total for January is estimated by 
government leaders unofficially at 
about 5.5 million. 


High Tax Rate Needed 


Over the long run, the AFL-CIO 
continued, it is recognized that the 
“ambitious” domestic and foreign 
programs of the new Kennedy Ad- 
ministration will require the main- 
tenance of high tax rates. 

While some look for tax in- 
creases, the Review said, the possi- 
bilities of obtaining additional rev- 
enue from the present tax structure 
“are often overlooked.” 

The Review discussed the main 
provisions of the tax laws, using the 
yardstick of equality of treatment 
and the principle of ability to pay 
and declared: 


Tax Reform ‘Overdue’ 

“There can be no doubt that 
major reform of the federal tax 
structure is long overdue. The ob- 
jective of such reform should be an 
effective system that will yield ade- 
quate revenue based on the princi- 
ple of ability to pay and which will 
contribute to the growth and sta- 
bility of the economy.” 
The Review pointed out that the 
individual income tax, which ac- 
counts for 45 percent or the largest 
single portion of federal revenue, 
has a progressive rate structure and 

the appearance of fairness. 
“Unfortunately, however, it is 
riddled with special privileges 
which are corroding its basically 
fair characteristics. The special 
treatment for capital gains, the 
special tax credit for dividend 
income, the continuing existence 
of tax-exempt interest are but a 
few examples,” the Review said. 


retail stores here. 


California Legislature Asked for 
Farm Dispute Fact-Finding Body 


Sactamento, Calif.—A bill to create a California Agriculture Fact-Finding Commission has been 


introduced in the state. legislature. 


Gov. Edmund G. (Pat). Brown (D) recommended the fact-finding group in his message to the leg- 
islature. He said the $3-billion-a-year farm industry, the state’s biggest, was afflicted with “perhaps 
the most troubled labor-management relationship in California today.” 


they lost the House. 


“Similar shortcomings,” the Re- 


between the program of Pres. John® 


view went on, “have developed in 
the corporate income tax. Perhaps 
the most flagrant is the provision 
for excessive depletion allowances 
for the oil and mining industries. 
' Income Treated Unequally 
“The effect of these exclusions 
and deductions both as to individ- 
ual and corporation taxes is to treat 
income differently according to its 
sources. That is, income from 
wages is taxed at one rate, income 
from dividends at another and in- 
come from oil wells at still 
another.” 

Income classified as_ capital 
gains, the AFL-CIO added, is 
taxed at no more than half the 
rate for wages and much less 
than this for those in the upper 
_ brackets. 


The issue of the Review deal- 
ing with tax reform listed the 
main points of the labor-proposed 
changes. A breakdown of the tax 
loopholes and special privileges 
showed that thorough reform could 
produce $17.7 billion in additional 
revenue. 
‘Widening Gap’ Cited 

The Review which dealt with “In- 
vestment and Economic Growth” 
pointed to a widening gap between 
productive capacity and the “un- 
met” needs of millions of families. 
This issue also proposed an over- 
haul of tax laws to close loopholes 
and temporary tax relief to prime 
the economy. 

The Review said there is no 
need for tax cuts now for cor- 
porations and the wealthy and 
for larger depreciation allow- 
ances since “there is no present 
shortage of savings for capital 
expansion.” 

The publication observed that 
America’s “blue chip” corporations 
—many of them counted among 
Fortune magazine’s list of the 500 
giants who produced over half the 
nation’s output in 1959 and took 
over 70 percent of total profits— 
have benefited during the postwar 
years from the new bonanza of 
“costless capital.” 
By this, explained the Review, is 


meant the expansion funds on which 
neither obligations to new investors 
nor new interest charges are in- 
curred. 

The Review noted that, from 
the end of 1951 through the third 
quarter of 1960, there was an 
increase of $66 billion in stock- 
holders’ equity in manufacturing 
firms alone—the total value of 
property and cash reserves after 
subtracting liabilities. This was 
a two-thirds rise in less than nine 
years. Yet, the Review added, 
the actual net new risk capital 


secured by new stock issues to- 
taled less than $4 billion. 


General Motors, for example, the 
Review said, spent $5 billion for 
new plant and equipment from 
1947-59. Internal funds—$3.4 bil- 
lion from retained earnings and $3 
billion from depreciation set-asides 
—added up to $6.4 billion in this 
period. This sum exceeded by $1.4 
billion GM’s total capital invest- 
ment. 

The AFL-CIO posed the question 
of how high postwar profit levels 
were maintained; often at low op- 
erating rates, in the face of high 
taxes and other costs and with the 
lamentation of a so-called profits 
squeeze. 

Prices Set High 

“The answer,” said the Review, 
is a price structure set by industrial 
giants at a high enough level to 
cover taxes and other costs as well 
as dividends and retained profits. 


“The American consumer,” de- 
clared the AFL-CIO, “is actually 
forced to provide the costless cap- 
ital to finance investment through 
the high prices imposed upon 
him. 

“Thus—everybody pays for the 
tools to expand production, but 
only a handful get to own them 
and make profits from them.” 

The AFL-CIO said there must 
be a “rigorous” examination of the 
impact of all public and private 
actions affecting the economy and 
which may be retarding the efficient 
use of nee and human re- 
sources 


(Continued from Page 1) 
worker with three dependents and 
$57.11 for a worker without 
dependents. 

Five years ago—in December 
1955—real spendable earnings to- 
taled $63.64 for a worker with three 
dependents and $57.23 for a worker 
without dependents. 


Food Prices Higher 


The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics said that, for the 


The labor movement has been® 


conducting organizing campaigns 
among the state’s farm workers, 
who are not covered by protective 
state or federal legislation and face 
the large-scale use by grower asso- 
ciations of imported Mexicans. 

Brown told the legislators that 
“despite the occasional werk stop- 
pages last summer and fall, very 
few crops were lost. Few workers 
and very few farmers were directly 
affected. Generally, crops were 
good and wages were up.” 


“The conflict is contiauing, 


however, and I believe govern- 
ment should be ready to act if 
mecessary to protect the public 
interest or preserve individual 
rights.” 

For this réason, Brown said, he 
recommended a balanced fact-find- 
ing group to make periodic factual 
reports on disputes. The group 
also could report its findings if and 
when it deemed direct government 
intervention useful, he added. 


Assemblyman Leverette D. House 
(D) introduced a bill at the gov- 


ernor’s request. Sen. James Cobey 


a counterpart in the Senate. 
The proposed 10-member com- 
mission would include labor and 
farmer representatives as well as 
a public member as chairman and 
representatives of executive agen- 
cies and the legislature. 


(D) reportedly planned to sponsor 


A $10,000 appropriation was re- 
quested for the commission, whose 
members would serve without pay. 
The group’s continuing role will be 
to study problems and make annual 


second straight month, the increase 
in the CPI was due primarily to 
higher food prices although higher 
shelter costs helped in the advance. 
This was the tenth rise in the 11 
monthly reports since January 
1960. 

BLS Deputy Commissioner Rob- 
ert J. Myers told reporters the out- 
look for the January CPI was “little 
or no change.” 

For the year ahead, Myers said, 
the cost of living may continue 
upward by one or two percent. 


reports, 


At 127.5 for December, the re- 


Buying Power Declines 
As Cost of Living Rises 


port noted, the cost of living was 
1.6 percent higher than year-ago 
levels. 


Annual Rates Compared 


The 1960 annual average CPI 
was 126.5, the report said, 1.5 per- 
cent above the 1959 average—‘an 
increase well below that of some 
postwar years.” 

Average annual increases dur- 
ing the four years prior to 1960 
were: 1.5 percent in 1956; 3.4 
percent in 1957; 2.7 percent in 
1958 and 0.9 percent in 1959. 

The December CPI of 127.5 will 


hikes for over 150,000 workers 
whose union contracts have escala- 
tor clauses calling for an adjustment 
at this time. 
About 110,000 workers—mainly 
in metal working and some aircraft 
firms—will get a 1-cent-an-hour in- 
crease. Some 42,000 others will 
get a 2-cents hike. About half the 
latter are employed by western 
trucking companies, the report 
observed. 


mean automatic cost-of-living wage | 
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Workers Bear Recession Impact: 


Steel Profits High 
Despite Output Cut 


The deepening recession has not seriously affected the after-tax | 
profits of the steel industry despite the fact that it has forced the | 


“furloughing” of 125,000 members of the Steelworkers, according 


to the Wall Street Journal. 


The business publication reported that the industry continued 


last year to pile up net profits at 


close to the pre-recession rate of 
nearly $400 million annually in the 
face of a sharp drop in demand 
pushing output down close to 50 
percent of capacity. 

Thus the major brunt of the 
current economic crisis is being 
borne almost entirely by USWA 
members—whose ranks previous- 
ly had been thinned by more than 
40,000 workers in the past seven 
years because of growing auto- 
mation in the steel mills. 

The current indications, accord- 
ing to the Journal, are that 10,000 
of the 125,000 currently laid off 
“probably will never be recalled, 
even should output rebound to rec- 
ord levels.” It pointed out that 
after the 1959 strike about 9,000 
USWA members never got their 
jobs back. 

Productivity Up Sharply 

The key to the bright profit pic- 
ture of the steel giants, who are 
realizing a 4 percent return on their 
$10 billion investment, is the steady 
introduction of technological im- 
provements in the mills so that a ton 
of finished steel can now be pro- 
duced with only 12 man-hours of 


labor as contrasted with 19 man- 
hours in 1940, the business news- 
paper said. 

The article quoted an unidenti- 
fied “top executive in the industry” 
as saying that it is possible for steel 
mills to make a profit while running 


at less than 45 percent of capacity. | 
During World War II the so-called | § 


“breakeven point” for the industry 
was 60 percent. 


One of the methods for keep- 
ing up industry profits during the 
current drop in steel demand, the 
Journal said, is to cut back older 
facilities, with relatively large 
numbers of employes, first while 
letting the newer automated op- 
erations run at or near capacity. 


The healthy profit picture for the 
industry is in sharp contrast to 
management claims during 1959 
negotiations that wage increases for 
USWA members could not be ab- 
sorbed without raising prices. The 
Journal reported that the industry 
has now gone two and a half years 
“without a general increase in prices 
and, in fact, scattered small price 
reductions have been made in recent 
weeks.” 


Southern Unions See 


Civil Rights Progress 


Louisville—The southern trade union movement is pressing its 


drive for civil rights, members of 


the AFL-CIO Southern Advisory 


Committee on Civil Rights reported at the committee’s third meeting 


here. 


Reports from all southern states showed that: 


@ Despite obstacles, unions cited 
some examples of progress in their 
own ranks and the community at 
large. 

_@ Labor’s voice was raised in 
protest against infringements of Ne- 
gro rights in New Orleans and other 
localities. 

@ The climate of prevailing 
Opinion in the South nevertheless 
continued unfavorable to progress 
in the civil rights field. Tensions 
were renewed by incidents in the 
New Orleans public schools, the 
University of Georgia, and among 
Tennessee sharecroppers. These 
were aggravated by continuing ac- 
tivity of White Citizens’ Councils 
and other segregationist organiza- 
tions. 

@ Pressing problems continue to 
confront the labor movement in the 
South. Among them is employer 
use of race hate campaigns against 
union attempts to win National 
Labor Relations Board elections. 

Those present included Stanton 
E. Smith, AFL-CIO coordinator of 
State and city central bodies, former 
committee chairman; Pres. Harold 
B. Boyd of the Virginia AFL-CIO, 
incoming chairman; Exec. Sec.- 
Treas. Sam Ezelle, Kentucky AFL- 
CIO; Sec.-Treas. Leroy Lindsey and 
Vice Pres. Ben Gage, Alabama 
AFL-CIO; Sec.-Treas. J. W. Holder, 
North Carolina AFL-CIO; Sec. 
Matthew Lynch, Tennessee AFL- 
CIO; and Sec.-Treas. S. J. Bourg, 
Louisiana AFL-CIO. 

Also in attendance were Arthur 
J. Potter, assistant AFL-CIO re- 
gional director for Tennessee and 
Kentucky; Charles Caswell and 
Richard Carter, Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers; Edward White, 
Steelworkers; H. L. Mitchell, Meat 
Cutters; Emanuel Muravchik of the 
Jewish Labor Committee, repre- 
senting the Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers; Vice Pres. Milton P. Webster, 
Sleeping Car Porters, member of 


the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- 
mittee; John Cosgrove, assistant di- 
rector, AFL-CIO Dept. of Educa- 
tion; Dir. Boris Shishkin and 
Assistant Directors Theodore E. 
Brown and Donald Slaiman, AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Civil Rights. 


J. Garrahan (left) to J. Clarence 


CHECK FOR $15,000, representing contributions from Clothing 
Workers’ national headquarters in New York City, plus ACWA’s 
New York City affiliates, is presented by union’s Vice Pres. Charles 


Davies, Jr., chairman of Greater 


New York Fund’s public service division, while Louis L. Levine, 
AFL-CIO Community Services representative on the fund, looks 
on. Fund raises money for 425 voluntary agencies. 


Set May 16 


16 as the new starting date for a 


servative Party majority. 


Canadian Rail Unions 


Strike Date 


Montreal, Que.—The non-operating railroad unions’ general con- 
ference committee at a meeting here has unanimously selected May 


nationwide walkout which is pro- 


hibited before midnight on May 15 by special legislation pushed 
through Parliament by Prime Minister John Diefenbaker’s Con- 


An estimated 110,000 members 
of 17 unions will take to the picket 
lines on the proposed strike date 
unless their contract dispute with 
Canada’s major railroads is settled 
by then, the committee said. 

At the same meeting, the com- 
mittee gave a unanimous vote of 
confidence to Frank H. Hall, its 
chairman and a vice president of the 
Railroad Clerks. 

Meantime, Diefenbaker has asked 
the unions and the railroads to 
resume bargaining in an effort to 
reach an agreement. 


Hall said the unions would 
comply with the Prime Minister’s 


request and expressed the hope 
the railroads would be willing 
to accept conciliation board wage 
recommendations, 

Diefenbaker’s no-strike law was 
enacted on Dec. 3, just 12 hours 
before the original strike deadline. 

The act barred a strike for six 
months during which a _ royal 
commission on transportation 
was expected to make a report. 

It was enacted although the rail- 
roads had turned down a concilia- 
tion board’s recommendation of a 
14-cents an hour wage increase 
which the unions had accepted. The 
workers originally asked a 25-cent 


increase. 


Area Redevelopment Bill Slowed 
By GOP’s ‘Calculated Scrutiny’ 


The widely-supported area redevelopment bill hit a two-week delay as Senate Minority Leader Ev- 
erett McKinley Dirksen (R-Ill.) announced a Republican policy of “calculated scrutiny” of each part 


of the Kennedy program. 


Pres. John F. Kennedy gave a strong push to the measure in special letters to Congress appealing 
for “prompt” action. Kennedy’s appeal went to Vice-Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, presiding officer of 


the Senate and House Speaker Sam‘ 
Rayburn (D-Tex.). 

A Senate Banking subcommittee 
headed by Sen. Paul H. Douglas 
(D-Ill.), sponsor of the bill with 43 
other senators, has almost com- 
pleted hearings, but Dirksen se- 
cured delay by insisting that the 
group hear witnesses from the Ad- 
ministration. House hearings re- 
main to be held. 


Puts Off Vote 


The Dirksen move pushed Senate 
consideration of the bill at least to 
mid-February, after the traditional 
recess for the Republican Lincoln 
Day rallies. 

The Douglas bill would create 
an independent Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, operat- 
ing with three revolving funds of 
$100 million, starting with $30 
million each. It would provide 
public facility grants of $75 mil- 
lion, limited to $10 million until 
July 1, 1962. 

The bill also would provide for 
vocational retraining and subsis- 
tence payments; technical aid; spe- 
cial aid for hard-hit rural areas and 
a ban on aid to “runaway” employ- 


Congress twice has passed pared- 
down measures, but former Pres. 
Eisenhower vetoed them in 1958 
and 1960. 


Kennedy pointed out in his mes- 
sage that the number of areas of 
“substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment” has risen to nearly 100. 
This problem, he added, is not con- 
fined to urban centers, “but is 
spread across rural communities 
and represents a serious handicap 
to our national economic health.” 

Private initiative is insufficient 
to the task, Kennedy said, adding 
that the problem requires the co- 


operative effort of the federal . 


government working with state 
and local governments and pri- 
vate business. 

Kennedy said he thought the 
Commerce Dept. was best equipped 
to run and coordinate the program. 

“However,” the President added, 
“if the Congress should decide that 
a new agency would be more ap- 
propriate, I believe such an agency 
could also carry out the objectives 
I have outlined.” 

Douglas, who strongly favors an 
independent agency, said he had 


ers. 


been informed by Kennedy aides 


that the White House would not 
press an objection. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller testified earlier 
that, although labor feels the La- 
bor Dept. has the experience and 
the sympathy to effectively ad- 
minister such a program, the 
placement of the program in an 
independent agency is regarded 
as a “reasonable” compromise. 

Biemiller said labor’s opposition 
to having the program run by the 
Commerce Dept. is “not based upon 
our lack of faith in the person who 
presides over that department”— 
at present Commerce Sec. Luther 
Hodges—but rather on the influ- 
ence which big business is shown to 
have exercised in the department 
over a period of years. Business rep- 
resentatives, he said, have been un- 
sympathetic toward a meaningful 
federal effort to aid depressed areas. 

Solomon Barkin, research direc- 
tor of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, also testified strongly in 
favor of an independent agency 
and urged appointment of an ad- 


ministrator of commanding stature. 


NMU Contract 
Hikes Pay on 


Harbor Ships 


New York—By a vote of 1,589 
to 162, union crews of 700 harbor 
tugs, lighters and tankers have 
voted to approve a new three-year 
contract providing wage increases 
of more than 12 percent and other 
benefits. 


The agreement was reached a 
day in advance of a strike deadline. 
The union, Local 333 of the Mari- 
time Union’s marine division, said 


: |it provides these benefits for 3,500 


workers: 


@ Wage increases across the 
board of 8 percent effective Feb. 
1, 1961; an additional 4 percent 
as of Feb. 1, 1962; a third increase 
on Feb. 1, 1963, based on the rise 
in the cost of living; 

@ Pension benefit increases of 
40 percent financed by an employer 
payment of $1 a month during the 
first year, and an additional $1 a 
month for each of the last two 
years of the contract; 

@ Improvements in living condi- 
tions aboard ship and a boost in 
allowances tied to food price in- 
creases; 

@ No “broken” watches while 
a ship is under way; those who 
work part of a day will be paid for 
the entire day. 

The contract also provides that 
ship’s cooks will get time and a 
half pay for work after supper and 
before breakfast; deck mates get an 
extra $1.02 a day; pilotage pre- 
miums in certain New York areas 
will be increased; penalty pay for 
tank cleaning will be raised to 
$2 an hour. 

Overtime to be Studied 

The question of overtime for 
crewmen waiting to be relieved will 
be studied for a year and taken to 
arbitration if no agreement results. 

The contract affects about 85 
percent of harbor traffic, according 
to Capt. Joseph O’Hare, Local 333° 
president. Tugmen for 11 rail- 
roads recently settled a 14-day strike 
by agreeing to accept the railroad 
wage “pattern” and to submit a 
dispute on the size of tug crews 
to a presidential commission study- 
ing rail work rules. 


Essay Sponsored 
By Rail Firemen 


San Francisco—The Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen are spon- 
soring a contest in seven western 
states for the best essay by railroad 
workers on the subject of firemen 
as necessary helpers on diesel loco- 
motives. 

Cash awards of $150, $100 and 
$50 will be given for the three best 
entries from the states of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and Texas. The 
contest closes at midnight March 
31 for railroaders working on the 
Southern Pacific, Northwestern Pa- 
cific, and the former El Paso and 
Southwestern lines. 


Safety Awards to 
Memorialize Read 


Chicago — An annual 
awards program giving na- 
tional recognition to labor or- 
ganizations and _ individuals 
for outstanding contributions 
to health and safety has been 
announced by the Labor Con- 
ference of the National Safety 
Council. 

The awards have been es- 
tablished to honor the late 
Harry Read, former assistant 
to AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler, for his 
service in the safety field. 

Elwood P. Swisher, vice 
president of the Oil, Chemical 
& Atomic Workers and chair- 
man of the NSC Labor Con- 
ference, said the deadline for 
this year’s nominations is 
July 1. 
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ICFTU Raps 
Dictatorship 
In Portugal 


Brussels, Belgium—The Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions declared that “the sensational 
seizure” of the Portuguese liner 
Santa Maria should awaken free 
trade unionists to the need for sup- 
porting a democratic opposition to 
the Salazar dictatorship in Portu- 
-gal and for speeding the advent of 
freedom in the country and its 
African possessions. 

Specifying that the ICFTU re- 
frained from commenting on the 
“propriety” of the ship seizure, the 
statement pointed out that the act 
confirmed the existence of an or- 
ganized anti-Salazar movement. 

The cruise ship was seized in the 
Caribbean by the political oppon- 
ents of Premier Antonio de Oliveira 
Salazar. Lt. Gen. Humberto da 
Silva Delgado, leader of the newly- 
proclaimed Portuguese Revolution- 
ary Movement, said from his place 
of asylum in Brazil that the ship’s 
seizure signaled the start of an 
open effort to topple Salazar. 


The ICFTU pointed out that 
free trade unions are “non-existent” 
in Portugal and forced labor is 
practiced in the Portuguese African 
colonies. It is “shocking” also, the 
ICFTU added, that there is “no po- 
litical freedom” within Portugal and 
almost no “rights” for the nation’s 
colonial peoples. 


Union Celebrates 
At ‘Inaugural Ball’ 


Rochester, N. Y.—There were no 
top hats or white ties, but 5,000 
union members and guests watched 
a glittering floor show and danced 
to the music of two bands at an 
Inaugural Ball here sponsored by 
the Rochester AFL-CIO Council 
and celebrating the inauguration of 
Pres. John F. Kennedy. 

Tickets were only a dollar, but 
with 50 union stagehands, ticket 
takers, ushers and other workers 
donating their services, the council 
expects to turn over a substantial 
sum to the Rochester Area Commit- 
tee on Political Education. All pro- 
fits were earmarked for COPE. 

AFL-CIO Reg. 2 Dir. Michael 
Mann, a guest, hailed the event as 
a “splendid example of the spirit 
and imaginative thinking” of the 
Rochester labor movement. 


OFFICERS of Communications Workers inspect model of proposed 


memorial in Washington, D. C., to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, selec- 
tion of which recently was hailed ‘by CWA executive board as a “step 
toward the ultimate erection” of memorial to New Deal President. 
Left to right are CWA Sec.-Treas. W. A. Smallwood, Vice Pres. 


John Crull and Pres. Joseph A. Beirne. 


CWA has been for years 


a prime mover in FDR memorial campaign. 


HEW Consultants Ask 
253,000 Scholarships 


A panel of educators has recommended that the federal govern- 
ment take a first step toward removing the economic barrier to 
education by providing 25,000 college scholarships a year to needy 


and qualified students. It was 


a last-minute report under the 


auspices of the former Eisenhower Administration. 


The consultants, who met during 
the past year at the request of for- 
mer Health, Education & Welfare 
Sec. Arthur S. Flemming, urged a 
five-year extension and wide expan- 
sion of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. That law 
expires June 30, 1962. 

The group’s recommendations 
supported the education resolu- 
tion adopted at the 1959 AFL- 
CIO convention in San Francisco 
noting the waste of “America’s 
most precious asset—its young 
people” in that 50,000 to 100,- 
000 qualified young people each 
year simply could not afford to 
go to college. A range of other 
needs also was cited. 

John E. Cosgrove, assistant di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Education and one of the 20 con- 
sultants, strongly - supported the 
group’s recommendations. 


Vocational Provision Criticized 
Cosgrove dissented only in urg- 
ing a specific removal by Congress 


of the language in Area Vocational 
Education Programs which limits 


Voting Highest in Idaho, 


Lowest in Mississippi 


More than 80.7 percent of Idaho’s voting-age population cast 
ballots in the 1960 presidential election, the best record of any 
state, the American Heritage Foundation has announced. Mississippi, 
where only 25.6 percent of the potential voters went to the polls, had 


the nation’s poorest record. 


Idaho has one of the most liberal® 


registration laws of any state, the 
non-partisan good citizenship or- 
ganization noted. Mississippi has 
one of the most restrictive. 

In Idaho, there is permanent 
registration and new voters are 
allowed to register up to three 
days before an election. Only six 
months residence in the state and 
30 days in the county are re- 
quired. There is no precinct resi- 
dence requirement and absentee 
voters may register by mail. 


By contrast, Mississippi voters 
must pay a poll tax—and pay it 
more than nine months before an 
election. Voters must have resided 
two years in the state and one year 
in the election district. Absentee 
balloting is not permitted for civil- 
ians. Beyond these legal handicaps, 
of course, are the added barriers 
thrown up that prevent Negroes 
from voting. 


While the national average of 


voting participation last year was 
64.3 percent, nine states—all in the 
South—had less than 50 percent. 


These included, the Heritage 
Foundation noted, all five states 
which impose a poll tax—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Texas and Vir- 
ginia, in. addition to Mississippi. 
Alabama and South Carolina 
also require two years of resi- 
dence and, along with Louisiana, 
do not permit absentee civilians 
to vote by mail. The American 
Heritage Foundation comment- 
ed: “These states have a high 
illiteracy rate, but they also have 
the most formidable literacy 
tests.” 

Thirteen states in addition to 
Idaho had a voting participation 
score above 75 percent: In de- 
scending order, they are New 
Hampshire, Utah, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, West Virginia, Min- 
nesota, Connecticut, Indiana, Mas- 
sachusetts, Iowa, Illinois, Rhode 


Island and Wyoming. 


the use of funds to training for 
“highly skilled technicians.” The 
consultants recommended “a broad- 
er definition.” 


Where the group urged the 
Federal Communications Com- 
mission to continue to reserve 
television channels until the edu- 
cational effectiveness of the 
medium could be further tested, 
Cosgrove said sufficient channels 
should be reserved to provide the 
opportunity for broad expansion 
of educational TV. 

The consultants’ report, issued 
for the attention of the executive 
and legislative branches, professed 
a basic belief that “the federal gov- 
ernment has an obligation to help 
identify and bring to fruition the 
full potential of every youth.” 

Failure to do so, the report said, 
will imperil the individual, the na- 
tion and the free world. 


The group urged a scholar- 
ship program financed by an imi- 
tial $25 million and rising to 
$100 million in four years. It 
said grants of up to $1,000 
should be based on “merit and 
need” and proposed an extra 
$500 to such student’s school. 


The consultants’ group included 
Harvard University Pres.-emeritus 


Education Commissioner James E. 
Allen, Jr., Brandeis University Pres. 
A. L. Sachar and Princeton Uni- 
versity Faculty Dean J. Douglas 
Brown. 
University History Prof. Arthur 
Bestor urged a more selective chan- 


New York Phone 
Runoff Vote Due 


plant workers of the New York 
Telephone Co. in a National Labor 
Relations Board runoff election 
within about 30 days. 

In an inconclusive election among 
linemen, cable splicers and other 
“downstate” plant employes, the 
result was United Telephone Or- 
ganizations, unaffiliated, 6,396; 
CWA 5,684; Intl. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers 2,142; no union 
125, 

CWA and IBEW both showed a 
sizeable increase in support since an 
election in the same unit 14 months 
ago, when the unaffiliated organ- 
ization got 10,558 votes. The com- 
pany is part of the Bell System. 


James B. Conant, New York State |— 


A sharp dissent by Illinois | § 


neling of aid into “solid learning.” |j 


New York—The Communica-|: 
tions Workers will seek again to]: 
win bargaining rights for 18,137]: 


On Away-from-Home Expenses: 


returns. 


{Rail Worker Wins 


Tax Deduction Case 


New Orleans—The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals has handed 
down a ruling here that may lead to some liberalization by the 
Internal Revenue Service of its strict limitation on the right of em- 
ployes to deduct “away-from-home” expenses from their income tax 


conductor was entitled to deduct 
expenses incurred for meals and for 
renting a hotel room during a six- 
hour daylight layover at one end of 
his regular route. 

In handing down its ruling, 
the court rejected the IRS con- 
tention that the expense should 
be disallowed because the con- 
ductor was not away from home 
overnight. 


“The ‘overnight’ gloss was 
dreamed up” by the IRS, the court 
declared, adding that “there is 
nothing in the statute indicating any 
congressional intent that ‘away from 
home’ means either overnight or 
away from home for a period sub- 
stantially longer than an ordinary 
working day.” 


Confined to Specific Case 


The court ruling was confined to 
the specific case of the conductor, 
and pointed out that there were 
“innumerable borderline situations” 
that could not be measured by any 
“rule of thumb.” In the case of 
the conductor, it said, the fact that 
he held a responsibility for the 
safety of passengers or that he 
could lose his job if he fell asleep 
meant that rest on his layover was 
proper and necessary. 

In overruling a lower court, 
which earlier had upheld the IRS 
in disallowing the tax deduction, 
the appellate court spelled out what 
it called “the correct rule” for al- 
lowable deductions in such a cir- 
cumstance, declaring: 


“If the nature of the taxpayer’s 
employment is such that when 
away from home, during released 
time, it is reasonable for him to 
need and to obtain sleep or rest 


Ore Freighter Local 


Joins Steelworkers 


Cleveland—Members of the un- 
affiliated Lake Sailors Union have 
voted in a secret mail referendum 
to affiliate with the Steelworkers, 
and have received a charter as 
USWA Local 7000. 


The court held that a railroad? 


in order to meet the exigencies 
of his employment or the busi- 
ness demands of his employment, 
his expenditures (including inci- 
dental expenses, such as tips) for 
the purpose of obtaining sleep or 
rest are deductible traveling ex- 
penses. . 


World of Style 
Hails ILGWU 
Fashion Film 


New York—Union label clothes, 
in color with sound, were the 
“stars” of a new film shown by the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers here to 
200 fashion editors from all 50 
states and Canada, Nassau, Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland and the 
Scandinavian nations. 

The fashion reporters were guests 
of the ILGWU Union Label Dept. 
at a reception in the Hotel Pierre 
during the fashion industry’s Na- 
tional Press Week. 

The film was the second pro- 
duced by the union for showing 
on television and to selected 
groups in unions and other organ- 
izations. Dealing with fall and 
winter fashions for 1960-61, it 
is a 16-mm sound film requiring: 
28.5 minutes to show. 

Julius Hochman, ILGWU vice 
president and director of its Union 
Label Dept., met with the visiting 
writers before the showing. 

The movie takes viewers into a 
union factory to show cutting, pat- 
ternmaking, dressmaking and other 
steps in the production of children’s 
wear, sports clothing, evening wear, 
daytime dresses, coats and suits. 

Audience reaction has been so 
favorable, Hochman said, that 
the union has authorized the pro- 
duction of a third film showing 
spring and summer fashions for 
1961. 

Films for showing may be se- 
cured without charge from the IL- 
GWU Union Label Dept., 1710 
Broadway, New York 19. 


local union. 


THE $100,000 MARK in welfare benefits to New York’s Retail 
Clerks was passed when Fred Ammond, right, organizing director 
of the Metropolitan Council in New York City, turned over checks 
for hospital bills and a $2,000 life insurance claim to Mrs. B. Rack, 
left, beneficiary of Belle MacKenzie, deceased member of RCIA 
Local 1115C. Present were Esther Robinson, center left, the 
fund’s office manager, and Bea Richer, secretary-treasurer of the 
The RCIA Health and Welfare Fund is associated 
with the Union Labor Life Insurance Co, 
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Page Five 


$200,000 Campaign Fund Voted: 


Ohio Labor to Publicize 


Political Facts on Jobless Pay 


Columbus, O.—One thousand delegates to an Ohio AFL-CIO legislative conference here, accusing 
Republican leaders in the legislature of “indifference” to the state’s critical unemployment crisis, 
have launched a drive to raise $200,000 for a statewide publicity campaign “to bring the. facts to 


the voters.” 


The campaign will tell—through radio and television programs 


and newspaper advertisements— 


of employer-backed efforts to re-< 
impose harsh disqualification pro- 
visions which were stripped from 
the jobless compensation law by 
the previous Democratic-controlled 
legislature. 

It will describe the “delaying tac- 
tics” of prolonged hearings being 
held by the GOP-controlled House 
Industry & Labor Committee. And 
it will indict the “means test” which 
the Republican leadership is sup- 
porting as part of any extension 
of benefits. 


State AFL-CIO has asked its affili- 
ates to contribute 25 cents per 
member. The program was recom- 
mended by the state body’s exec- 
utive board. 

Ohio AFL-CIO Pres. Phil 
Hannah accused the Republican 
leadership of taking a “calloused 
position” on the state’s heavy and 
growing unemployment and con- 
demned the GOP decision to con- 
duct further hearings. 


To finance the campaign, the 


“There are unemployed Repub- 


Bargaining Vote Backed 
By New York Teachers 


New York—An April date for a collective bargaining election 
among 40,000 teachers in Greater New York’s 856 public schools 
is the goal of the Teachers’ local here under the terms of a proposal 
by a committee of three prominent union officials named by Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner after a brief strike last Nov. 7. 


The committee made five recom- 
mendations for restoring peace to 
the classrooms. One was for a bar- 
gaining election before the end of 
this school year. 

The Board of Education has not 
yet acted on the committee recom- 
mendations. The Teachers voted to 
approve them, and School Supt. 
John J. Theobald said he would ask 
the board to put them into effect 
and Mayor Wagner to provide the 
needed funds. 

“We want an election in 
April,” said UFT Pres. Charles 
Cogen and Deputy Pres. Samuel 
Hochberg. “We hope to win with 
the support of other classroom 
teachers.” 

The UFT walked out Nov. 7 and 
returned Nov. 9 when assured that 
members’ grievances would be dis- 
cussed and no reprisals made. A 
three-man committee consisting of 
Pres. David Dubinsky, Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers; Pres. Jacob Potof- 
sky, Clothing Workers; and Pres. 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., of the New 
York City AFL-CIO, recommended 
these steps to preserve peace: 

@ The Board- of Education 
should call for a bargaining election 
before the end of the present school 
term, and name a committee of 
five prominent citizens to set up 
rules for conducting the election. 
Former Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell has been suggested as commit- 
tee chairman. 

@ Principles should be approved 


Strike-Born 
PortlandPaper 


To Print Daily 


Portland, Ore.—The Portland 
Reporter, born of the 15-month-old 
newspaper strike against the Ore- 
gonian and Oregon Journal, has 
announced that it will begin daily 


_ publication this month. 


The Reporter has been publishing 
twice weekly in its plant in north- 
west Portland for several months. 

Publisher Robert D. Webb said 
the tabloid newspaper probably will 
commence full-scale daily opera- 
tion Feb. 11, the anniversary of its 
first issue. 

The Reporter has signed a con- 
tract with the Associated Press. 
The contract makes the Reporter 
an associate member of AP and 
provides the paper with AP’s state, 
national, and international news 
coverage and sports reporting. It 
also makes available the worldwide 
Photographic coverage of AP wire 


to provide for equalized salary in- 
creases and a basic salary schedule 
of $5,000 to $10,000 a year instead 
of the present $4,800-$8,300 sched- 
ule. 

@ Substitute teachers should be 
entitled as of Feb. 1, 1961, to three 
days of paid sick leave a year. Two 
days of additional leave should be 
added to the substitutes’ reserve so 
that by Sept. 1, 1961, they would 
be entitled to 10 full days of sick 
leave. At present they have no 
sick leave. 

@ Every elementary school 
teacher should have a full duty-free 
lunch hour every school day, and 
additional lunchroom aides should 
be named to free teachers during 
their lunch period. 

@ A Board of Education sub- 
committee should report on a union 
dues checkoff proposal. 


alleviate economic distress and 


“Most states have not even 


licans too,” he said. “People can’t 
eat hearings.” 

State AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Elmer 
F. Cope told the delegates that 
Republican leaders are “listening to 
and implementing the will of the 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce and 
the Ohio Manufacturers Associ- 
ation.” 


He attacked the refusal of the 
GOP legislature to consider un- 
employment compensation ex- 
tension as an emergency measure, 
which would enable it to be put 
into effect immediately instead of 
the normal 90 days after a bill 
is signed by the governor. He 
challenged also the GOP leader- 
ship’s proposed denial of an addi- 
tional 13 weeks of benefits to 
persons who have already ex- 
hausted their regular benefits. 


The AFL-CIO supported bill 
which has been introduced would 
extend maximum benefits on a 
permanent basis to 39 weeks and 
would add an additional 13 weeks 
of benefits for those who have 
already used up their present 26- 
week maximum. 


Mass Rally Set 


Delegates to the legislative con- 
ference also approved a plan for a 
mass unemployment rally in Co- 
lumbus and proposals for delega- 
tions from all sections of the state 
to visit the capital and contact their 
legislators. 

State Sen. Leo Dugan (D), who 
is also executive secretary of the 
Akron AFL-CIO, told the confer- 
ence that the legislature would be 
better advised to “study relief lines 
and unemployment lines” than to 
“study” the problem in prolonged 
committee hearings. 


IWA Proposes 4-State 
Pact to Aid Economy 


Portland, Ore.—The. Woodworkers have proposed that four 
Pacific Coast and Northwest states take immediate action to help 


push toward state and regional 


economic planning and development. 


clearly recognized their respon- 


sibilities for overall 
planning and development, let alone 
consciously accepting these respon- 
sibilities,” the union declared. 

The Woodworkers’ long-range 
plan proposed that Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and California 
each establish a state planning 
and development authority and 
later form a northwest regional 
planning association. 

The union sent copies of its plan 
to Gov. Albert D. Rosellini (D- 
Wash.), Gov. Mark O. Hatfield (R- 
Ore.), Gov. Robert E. Smylie (R- 
Ida.) and Gov. Edmund (Pat) 
Brown (D-Calif.) as well as to 
congressional representatives of the 
various states. 

The IWA observed that unem- 
ployment in the Pacific Northwest 
was running ahead of the national 
figures and urged immediate state 
action to improve unemployment 
compensation; raise minimum 
wages toward a goal of $1.25 an 
hour; undertake housing and school 
construction programs; develop nat- 
ural resources and public works 
and aid in industrial development. 

The plan also called for action by 
Congress in the minimum wage and 
jobless compensation fields as well 
as others. 


photo. 


In turning to its long-range 


economic 


plan, the IWA recalled that the 
1960 presidential campaign put 
forward the idea of national eco- 
nomic growth. State govern- 
ments have been neglecting their 
own responsibilities in this re- 
spect, the union asserted. 


In the Pacific Northwest, it said, 
some industries are operating under 
capacity and some areas are heavily 
dependent on a single industry or 
a single company. When the domi- 
nant industry or company has 
trouble, the union said, the entire 
locality becomes a distressed area. 

“What is needed is a broad pro- 
gram of promoting economic 
growth and development, sponsored 
by public authority,” the IWA de- 
clared in proposing its state and 
regional planning structure. 


Defer Rail Crew Bill, 


New York Labor Asks 


New York—The State AFL-CIO 
has asked the New York Legisla- 
ture and Gov. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller (R) to defer action on legis- 
lation aimed at changing the state’s 
“full-crew” law for railroads until 
after the Presidential Commission 
on railroad work rules completes 
its study, 


VETERAN OF A HALF CENTURY of service with the AFL-CIO 


and the former AFL, Seymour B. (Pop) Woolls (left) reminisces 
about his work as messenger boy and later head of federation’s mail 
room at retirement party given by AFL-CIO. Shown with him are 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. Wiiliam F. Schnitzler. 


Union, Management Join 


In Chef-Training Plan 


The world’s largest union of cooks and other hotel and restaurant 
workers has joined food management in launching a long-range 
program for the training of skilled professional chefs as teachers 


of culinary skills. 


The executive board of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes voted 
to contribute $20,000 to the Culi-e— 


nary Institute of America, New 
Haven, Conn., toward support of 
the teacher training project. The 
money will be matched by the 
Statler Foundation, with other ho- 
tel and restaurant groups adding to 
the fund. 


The union’s board met at Las 
Vegas, Nev., which has the high- 
est ratio of members to popula- 
tion of any city on the continent. 
With 7,000 members in a city of 
64,405 the union boasts that bet- 
ter than one resident out of 10 
belongs to its two Las Vegas 
locals. 


During its week-long meeting the 
union also: 

@ Elected Paul P. McCastland, 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., as vice presi- 
dent for the 4th District, compris- 
ing the Deep South. 

@ Voted to send Vice Pres. Rich- 
ard Smith on a mission to the “tent 
city” in Fayette County, Tenn., 
with a gift of $1,500 for relief of 
tenant farm families evicted for 
exercising their right to register as 
voters. 

@ Made a grant of $35,000 to 
Histadrut toward completion of the 
Ed S. Miller Youth Center, now 
under construction in the Hatikvah 
section of Tel Aviv. Miller is the 
union’s president. 

@ Completed plans for the culi- 
nary union’s 70th anniversary con- 
vention, to begin Mar. 13 in Phila- 
delphia. 

@ Heard a report from Director 
of Organization Charles A. Paulsen 
concerning southern organizing suc- 
cesses in the wake of the long strug- 
gle to organize Miami Beach. The 


Vagnozzi New Editor 
Of Michigan Paper 


Detroit—Aldo Vagnozzi, assis- 
tant editor of the Michigan AFL- 
CIO News, has been named editor 
to replace Thaddeus (Ted) Ogar, 
who has gone on a leave of absence 
to serve as press secretary to Gov. 
John Swainson. 

Vagnozzi, who has been a mem- 
ber of the publication’s staff for 
more than 12 years, has been active 
as a Democrat and in community 
work. He will be succeeded by 
Mrs. Frances D'Hondt a vice presi- 
dent of the Newspaper Guild and 
treasurer of the Detroit Guild, who 
was a staff member of the Detroit 
Times until it was folded recently. | 


union now has 27 local unions in 
its southern region. In 1955, be- 
fore the “Battle of the Beach,” 
there were fewer than 10. 


The Culinary Institute of 
America occupies a campus ad- 
jacent to Yale University where 
young men are taught commercial 
cooking skills, and where pro- 
fessional cooks go for advanced 
courses in haute cuisine. 


In an appearance before the un- 
ion’s board, Mrs. Frances Roth, 
founder and director of the school, 
said the average age of European- 
trained chefs in this country is 63. 
She outlined plans for a four-year 
plan of developing texts, curricula 
and teaching methods in order that 
“we won't lose the educated palates 
SO essential to really good cuisine.” 

McCastland, the union’s new vice 
president, has been secretary of Lo- 
cal 339, Ft. Lauderdale, for the 
past 10 years. 


UAW Urges 
Jobless Aid 


Conferences 


The Auto Workers executive 
board has called for a series of 
regional “Get America Back to 
Work” conferences in areas of seri- 
ous unemployment to impress upon 
Congress the need for immediate 
action on the Administration’s pro- 
gram. 

The UAW board said the re- 
gional meetings should be prepara- 
tory to and lay the groundwork for 
a broad national conference to fight 
joblessness. The union called on 
the AFL-CIO to organize the con- 
ferences. 


Noting that the Kennedy Admin- 
istration has “indicated its deter- 
mination” to restore full production 
and full employment, the board 
declared the opposition of the 
conservative Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition was the real problem. 

The UAW resolution urged the 
participants in such conferences to 
support a series of specific meas- 
ures to combat unemployment, in- 
cluding the establishment of federal 
minimum standards on unemploy- 
ment compensation, standby pow- 
ers for a moratorium on collection 
of federal withholding taxes and 
an increase in the minimum wage 
to $1.25 an hour. 
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Realities in Washington 


spe DEFEAT of the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition in the fight 

to enlarge the House Rules Committee has cleared the way for 
consideration of the Kennedy Administration’s legislative program. 
This is the immediate and the most important result of the bitter 
contest in the House. 

But there is a sharp difference between clearing the way for con- 
sideration of the Administration’s program for combatting the re- 
cession and strengthening the nation’s leadership of the free world 
and actual passage of legislation making the program a reality. 
This will be the next battle, or series of battles, in the House and 
Senate. 

A reading of the 217-to-212 vote to enlarge the Rules Commit- 
tee reveals the strength and tenacity of the conservative coalition. 
In face of severe pressures the coalition rolled up 212 votes— 
only six short of an absolute majority of the House. 

The strength of the coalition on actual legislation is not likely 
to wane, whereas a number of congressmen who went along with 
Speaker Sam Rayburn on the specific issue may be tempted to shift 
on basic economic and welfare issues. 


Besides establishing the basic procedural policies for the 87th| 


Congress, the rules vote had some important political effects. It 
revealed, perhaps more dramatically than ever before, that party 
tags have only a relative value; that 64 southern and border Demo- 
crats have no commitment to the Kennedy program; that there are 
only a few Republicans who feel strongly enough about the critical 
problems facing the nation to help defeat a procedural blockade. 
The vote reveals also the extent to which the conservative 
southern Democrats who voted against Rayburn and Kennedy 
identify themselves with the policies of the conservative Republi- 
cans and the links between the dominant forces in the Republican 
Party in Congress and the throw-back thinking of the Dixiecrats. 
The exposure of the coalition on this critical vote—a vote that 
can only be measured in terms of being for or against democratic 
procedures—is an important step toward understanding the political 
realities that shape legislative decisions in Washington. 


Repudiating the Drift 


—- KENNEDY struck a mighty blow in his State of the Union 
speech at the drift, indecision and self-deception that have 
characterized the past few years. 

In clear and sharp language he gave the American people a pain- 
fully honest picture of the state of America and the state of the 
world. 

Emerging clearly from his message was the fact that both the na- 
tion and the world are in trouble—a dangerous recession at home 
and a growing Communist threat to peace and freedom around the 
globe. 

Kennedy’s message is a necessary shock therapy for a nation 
which has indulged itself in a “breathing spell” and brushed too 
many problems under the rug. 

For the past few years the constant refrain of “everything’s going 
to be all right” has lulled the nation into a false security as it con- 
templated its affluence. Now it’s time to wake up and face the 
urgencies of our problems. 

Until America awakens to the state of affairs of the nation and 
the world, there can be no meaningful solutions despite the myriad 
of programs and solutions. The recession won’t go away nor the 
Communist threat abate until the American people are first of 
all convinced of their existence. 
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University Analysis Is Critical: 


The following is excerpted from the “Labor- 
Management Panel,” published by the Labor- 
Management School of the University of San 
Francisco: - 


T= LABOR RELATIONS LETTER, pub- 
lished by the Labor Relations and Legal 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, for December 1960, offers a prime 
example of a highly partisan press fostering class 
conflict, causing industrial unrest and dividing 
America, when we need our greatest unity to meet 
our commitments at home and abroad. It is dis- 
heartening to find such a publication being issued 
by the highly respectable Chamber—dedicated, as 


country. 

The Labor Relations Letter is a four-page 
sheet. . . . This letter would be expected to make 
constructive suggestions to its readers on collec- 
tive bargaining issues; to give a running commen- 
tary on court decisions and National Labor Rela- 
tions Board rulings; and to keep us advised on 
improved techniques for the daily administration 
of the bargaining agreement. Many other worth- 
while projects could be suggested, but the above 
are sufficient to indicate the proper use of such a 
letter. 

However, let us look at the December 1960 
issue. On page one, column one, under the 
caption “Unions Push Bill In States To Curb 
Strike Replacements,” the following terminology 
is found: “AFL-CIO trust . . . union racket... 

~ blackmail picketing” . . . and the sixth para- 
graph begins: “There is also no provision to 
prohibit union officials from importing goons 
and hoodlums to cause violence and intimidate 
employes who want to work.” 

It must be admitted that all unions are not 
clean, but the clear implication of this article is 
to incite a feeling of revulsion against the very idea 
of unionism. It is clearly inflammatory writing 
and certainly not calculated to clear and calm 
thinking. 

On page 2, column one, under the heading 
“Right To Work Issue Aids Conservative Candi- 
dates” the first sentence reads: “Union officials 
who fear voluntary unionism were taught a free- 
dom lesson in the state election campaigns.” There 
is an implication that it is management’s duty to 
teach ‘freedom’ and that unless this is done, union 


Officials will destroy freedom, 


it is, to advancing the economic growth of this. 


CofC Charged With Fostering 
Class Conflict and Disunity 


ELSEWHERE there are references to “neutral 
employes” and “neutral employers.” It would 
not do to call them non-union employes and em- 
ployers because this would give the impression 
that the editorial policy was anti-union. They are 
neutral in the sense that they are not against 
unions as long as they don’t exist. 

This euphemism, while seemingly harmless, 
projects the image that the union is hopelessly 
involved in disturbing the peace. 

Another three or four columns of the eight- 
column sheet is devoted to such headlines as 
“Plumbers Locals Charged With Rigged Election 
and Extortion . . . U.S. Court Upholds Extortion 
Conviction . . . Reign Of Terror In Kentucky 
Proves Costly To Mine Union .. . U.S. Indicts 
Kentucky Teamsters . . . AFL-CIO Veep Guilty 
Of Bribery . . . Other Unionists Paroled Or Jailed 
. . » Union Ethics Committee Is Silent . . . UAW 
Slugger Wins Parole . . . Textile Union Boss 
Enters Prison.” It seems as though the editors 
of the Labor Relations Letter went considerably 
out of their way to make these items known to its 
readers, although they were previously reported 
in the daily press in greater detail. Just what good 
is achieved by this editorial policy is difficult to 
comprehend. Is this a part of our national pur- 
pose? Is this the way to achieve the national 
goals as suggested by the committee appointed by 
the [recent] President of the United States? 


MANAGEMENT HAS COMPLAINED from 
time to time of the class divisive writing found in 
some of the union papers and it is really saddening 
to find at this late date the same type of writing 
in a publication sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. There are still 
a few union publications that resort to thé same 
type of vilification of the employers, but, for the 
most part, they are now concerning themselves 
with the political, economic and social issues of 
the day. 

The official AFL-CIO News of December 17, 
1960, a 12-page tabloid, contains only one item 
similar to those carried in Labor Relations Letter, 
i.e., On price fixing charges “Electrical Giants 
Enter Guilty Pleas.” If the editors of the News 
had scoured the newspapers of the country they 
could have found many cases where management 
people were found guilty of embezzlement, theft, 
etc., to fill the pages of their tabloid. To their 
credit they elected not to do it. 
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-could have been stoppered 


row defeat of the power- : 
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Kennedy Breaks Down Apathy 
But Needs Publics Support 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


N OW THAT the Kennedy Administration has 
won its first important victory on Capitol 
Hill, the President’s State of the Union message 
immediately takes on more meaning. It would 
have been an empty instrument indeed if the 
House Rules Committee bottleneck had remained 
unbroken. The key ele- 

ments of his program | ee 


up and never reached the 
floor. But with the nar- 


ful right-wing-Republican- 
Southern-Democrat coali- 
tion, Mr. Kennedy’s words 
of yesterday at least have 
a chance of becoming the 
deeds of tomorrow. 


Fi 3 

Despite the felicitous set- Morgan 
back of the conservative bloc, however, by the en- 
largement of the Rules Committee from 12 to 15 
members, the flow of new legislation will not be 
swift or smooth. It still will be squeezed in a deep, 
narrow division in Congress between the activists 
and the do-littles. 

How accurately does this split reflect the mood 
of the country? My guess is that the image is a 
fairly faithful one; a projection of the division de- 
scribed by the narrowness of President Kennedy’s 
own victory in the November election. If this is 
so, he has a hard and heavy fight on his hands to 
carry the country with him to his new but not 
necessarily lavishly upholstered frontier. 

Yet he walks with the wind of urgency at 
his heels and he talks with the tempo of a man 
who has his eye on the clock. This brisk air 
of aggressiveness and purposeful impatience 
seems to have activated a magnetic field of ex- 
citement among a growing segment of the pop- 
ulation. 

People visiting from out of town smell the ozone 
of crackling activity and are stimulated by it, 
though the more cautious of them remember to 
raise doubts and reservations until the shape and 
direction of things to be accomplished can be fixed 
more clearly. People calling from out of town 
almost invariably ask before the telephone con- 
versation is finished and with more expectancy 
than alarm, “‘what’s going on down there in Wash- 
ington?” 

THE ANSWER, I think, is an enormous in- 
fusion of energy in a world capital grown some- 
what sluggish on a diet of the platitudes of com- 


Washington Reports: 


placency. Observing from a distance the hubbub 
of the transition from the old administration to the 
young new one, a New Yorker remarked he 
thought it was a measure of the country’s strength 
to have survived eight years of such executive in- 
activity. Historians may find that too harsh an 
indictment of the Eisenhower ycars but for the 
moment it is not unseemly to dwell hopefully on 
the way things are popping all over town. 

The mood of the victorious Republicans in 
1953 seemed to be more of immediate ven- 
geance than of candid, careful long-viewing. 
The tone of Mr. Kennedy’s first message to 
Congress yesterday struck me with what I can 
only call its tingling gravity. Without belabor- 
ing the past in recrimination, he pushed us from 
the steam room into the cold shower. There 
is something about such an experience that is 
bracing, once you get your breath back, and the 
brisk rub of the towel brings out a certain glow 
of confidence you didn’t know was there. 

I suspect this was the kind of mood the presi- 
dent was trying to establish and encourage when 
he spoke in one short sentence of the “hour of 
national peril and national opportunity”; when 
he mentioned that the American economy is in 
trouble; that our problems around the world are 
staggering, with crises multiplying every day, but 
that “we have no greater asset than the willing- 
ness of a free and determined people, through its 
elected officials, to face all problems frankly and 
meet all dangers free from panic or fear.” 

The key, I suppose, lies in the strength of our 
determination. There is no guarantee that the 
Kennedy leadership won’t make mistakes. But 
even if it were infallible it couldn’t cut the mustard 
alone. He needs public response, not uncritical 
but not unwilling. As an overworked speech 
writer might put it, the time for talking is running 
out and the time for doing is at hand. 

Much of the opposition to removal of the Rules 
Committee roadblock came from non-doers, selfish 
lobbies that wanted things to jostle along as they 
were. Such outfits as the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Medical Association, the 
real estate lobby, unreconstructed segregationists 
and others reportedly besieged congressmen with 
pressures and even threatening arguments to stand 
with the status quo on the Rules Committee which 
in the past had strangled or grievously delayed 
measures dealing with the housing problem, the 
education problem, old age medical care, civil 
rights and other important items. 

But the status quo was not enough either in 
fact or in spirit. The victory in the House 
against obstructionism was heartening but small. 
It will grow large only as we the public stand 
up to be counted with determination to make 
it grow. 


Flood, Van Zandt Stress Need 
For Area Redevelopment Bill 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT legislation is only 
one way of restoring economic health to the 
Nation, but it is one of the most urgent items on 
the agenda of the current Congress, Republican 
and Democratic members of the House agreed in 
an interview on Washington Reports to the Peo- 
ple, AFL-CIO public service educational program, 
heard on 450 radio stations. 
~ Rep. Daniel J. Flood (D-Pa.) declared that the 
Public should know “the area redevelopment 
program is not a giveaway. The people who will 
benefit don’t want doles or handouts. This bill 
will help these people help themselves, It will 
Set up a loan program.” 

He emphasized that federal loans are neces- 
Sary because, as an example, his area has “ex- 
hausted its risk capital. We need loans at low 
interest rates on long terms to build factories 
and give jobs to men who want to work.” 

Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.) pointed out 
that the aid would only go to areas where unem- 
Ployment has been high over a long period of 
time. He said that there are now 174 areas in 
the country suffering from a labor surplus, and 51 
of these where unemployment has been chronic. 
These are located in 30 states. Unemployment 
In his district and Flood’s is about 13 percent, 
they reported. 


“Anyone who doubts the need for area rede- 
velopment,” he said, “should visit these com- 
munities. There they would find good Americans 
who have made their contributions to building 
the community, the state and the nation. Today 
they are unemployed. And they are entitled to 


‘the assistance of the federal government so that 


the economy of their communities can be rehabili- 
tated and they can get jobs.” 


FLOOD SAID that Pres. Kennedy’s Executive 
Order No. 1, providing that the food of America’s 
needy be increased and improved out of surplus 
food stocks, has been a great aid in his district. 
Forty thousand people in his district, he reported, 
“supplement or in some cases exist entirely on 
surplus food supplied by the government.” 

Van Zandt added, “In addition to the unem- 
ployed, we have a lot of people living on small 
retirement checks who also are eligible for 
surplus food. And in my three-county area, 
persons who have lost their unemployment in- 
surance also must look to surplus commodities.” 

“It’s now zero weather and the jobless, women 
and children are standing in line all over these 
areas to get food,” Flood said. 

If the House passed the bill, he said, it should 
be signed and become law by Easter. 


=ITS YOUR | 
WASHINGTON ' 
Willand Shelion | 


ONE OF THE UNHAPPIEST legacies of the Eisenhower years 
is the state in which he left his own Republican Party. 

As the GOP congressional leaders have heard the first messages 
and proposals of the Kennedy Administration, they have reverted 
to the bad habit that became engrained in the Roosevelt-Truman 
years—the habit of blind opposition. 

Rep. Charles A. Halleck (Ind.), the House Republican leader, 
growled that he couldn’t accept as valid the “inherited problems” 
the President “claims” he has. Sen. Norris Cotton (N. H.) worried 
about what he called “a whole galaxy of spending programs.” Sen. 
Styles Bridges (N. H.), the senior Republican, said the Kennedy 
estimate of the state of the nation and the world led into “dis- 
illusionment.” Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen (Ill.), the Senate 
GOP leader, forced a two-week delay in the Douglas area redevelop- 
ment bill by demanding testimony from Administration subordinate 
who obviously will support the President’s programs. 

It was the theory of some who supported Mr. Eisenhower in 1952 
that for the sake of the two-party system it was time to throw the 
Democrats out. 

They said that 20 years outside the White House had trapped 
the Republicans into opposition for the sake of opposition and that 
it was time for the GOP to learn again the problems of affirmative 
responsibility. 

There was some force to this argument. But to transform and 
recreate a political party, the example of affirmative responsibility 
must be set by executive action, and in this Mr. Eisenhower con- 
tributed less than he might have done. 

* * * 

IN THE FOREIGN policy field, his contribution was significant. 
He learned to put more emphasis on economic aid as a necessary 
part of our relations with other nations. He held firmly to the 
system of alliances-needed to defend the Western world militarily. 

But on domestic policy, he himself drifted steadily into con- 
stantly more conservative positions, as if he accepted the orthodox 
Republican doctrine that the New Deal and Fair Deal reforms, 
generally speaking, had threateningly undermined our national 
character, and that we dared not use the federal government to 
promote the general welfare. 


He moved steadily to the right—far to the right of the late Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. The absence of a liberalizing influence and guidance 
is now revealed in the Halleck-Dirksen-Bridges-Barry Goldwater 
image that is stamped on the GOP in Congress. 

* * * 

THE NATION and the world seen by the young Pres. Kennedy 
are obviously different from those Mr. Eisenhower saw. 

The former President looked at 60 million workers with jobs; 
Mr. Kennedy sees 5.4 million without jobs, hundreds of thousands 
with exhausted insurance benefits and with no prospects, and thinks 
that decency and common sense require that something be done. 

Mr. Eisenhower saw his Administration as having carried America 
“to unprecedented heights.” He saw our economy as basically in 
wonderful condition, with recent downturns as “moderate and of 
short duration.” 

Pres. Kennedy sees the “tide” as running against us in many 
crisis areas of world affairs and warns solemnly that “time has 
not been our friend.” He warns that in our generation we may 
again have to prove whether a nation organized and governed 
as ours “can endure.” 

The Halleck-Dirksen Republicans obviously are prepared to re- 
sist this view, to slow down, delay and modify legislative proposals 
and social reforms, to treat grim warnings on foreign dangers as 
mere partisanship. They showed in the House fight on the rules that 
the GOP liberal wing is small and insecure. There is an undeniable 
reversion to the habit of resistance, and no doubt the conservatives 
may often work their will. 

Mr. Kennedy’s remedy is to go over their heads to the people— 
and already he is directing his appeal. 


REP. DANIEL J. FLOOD (D-Pa.), left, predicted that an area re- 
development bill, if passed by the House, will become law by Easter, 
as he was interviewed on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 
CIO public relations radio program. Rep. James E. Van Zandt 
(R-Pa.) said on the same program that the legislation is urgently 


needed. 
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How to Buy: 


Skim Milk and Vitamin Tablets 
Called Equal of Liquid Diet Fad 


By Sidney Margolius 


‘A LREADY THERE ARE over 75 different 
brands of measured-calorie, liquid-diet prep- 
arations on the market. They sell for anywhere 
from 89 cents to $1.59 for a day’s supply. You 
can buy either a powder to be mixed with water, 
or a liquid. They’re being sold by drug stores, 
supermarkets, de- 
partment stores and 
discount houses. 
New brands are 
coming on the mar- 
ket every week. 
Advertising Age, 
trade magazine, es- 
timates that about 
$20 million a year 
is being spent to 
advertise the liquid- 
diet products. 
Liquid diets are not 
the only current 
popular food fad. 
Honey-and-vinegar 
But business experts consider the 


is another. 
liquid diets the hottest promotional item since 


chlorophyl. (Remember that?) 

In this latest diet fad, food and drug manufac- 
turers have struck it really rich. In less than a 
year the price of shares in the Mead Johnson Co., 
who first introduced the liquid diet, jumped from 
$60 to $164 as speculators raced to get on the 
profit bandwagon. 

In case you’ve been in hiding from advertisers 
and sellers, the liquid diets provide a pre-meas- 
ured intake of 900 calories a day if you drink 
one glass of the preparation in place of each of 
your regular meals, plus a glass at bedtime. The 
sellers claim that this is “weight control made easy 
and pleasant.” 


THE BASIC INGREDIENTS of the liquid 
diets is skim milk plus, in various cases, soya flour, 
some whole milk, yeast and a few other food in- 
gredients, plus sweeteners, flavoring, and enough 
added vitamins and minerals to provide a sufficient 
amount of the known vitamins and minerals. 

We figure that a day’s supply of a typical liquid 
diet contains about 4 cents worth of vitamins and 
minerals, plus 20-25 cents of skimmed milk and 
other ingredients. 

For example, you can buy private-brand multi- 
vitamin capsules for only 3 cents each. They 
provide almost as much of the same vitamins and 
minerals as a day’s supply of a liquid diet at a 
typical $1.19. Skim milk, the other major ingre- 
dient, is a valuable, high-protein food which is 
also rich in minerals and B vitamins. A typical 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Brainwashed Americans Need 
Antidote to Do-It-Yourself Bug 


By Jane Goodsell 
CCORDING TO STATISTICS (which I am 
making up as I go along) 87.6 percent of 
the population don’t really want to do-it-them- 
selves, but they’ve been brainwashed by all those 
How To and Why Don’t You and You, Too, Can 
articles. ' 

The minute they 
read a magazine 
piece titled “Turn 
Your Basement in- 
toa Rumpus 
Room!” they obe- 
diently hurry out to 
the lumber yard to 
buy 2 x 4s. They 
don’t even hesitate 
long enough to ask 
themselves whether 
they want a rumpus 


try needs is an an- 
tidote to all this do- 
it-with-your-own-two-hands propaganda. [Ill bet 
there are plenty of people who’d be happy to turn 
their home repairs over to experts. Or else let 
the old manse go ahead and fall to pieces. 

Before you start converting your basement 


‘ will look as though they’ve been dyed at home 


measured-calorie diet product provides the equiv- 
alent of a double-rich glass of skim milk plus the 
other ingredients, for each meal. But the whole 
day’s supply of double-rich skim milk can be 
bought in powder form for about 17 cents. 


Even dairymen are protesting that the liquid 
diets charge excessive prices for what the East- 
ern Milk Producers Cooperative called 
“trumped-up” skim milk with a few other in- 
gredients and a vitamin-mineral supplement. 


Like all fad foods, the price started at a high 
$1.59 and is now down to as little as 89 cents in 
private brands. But before embarking on a cut- 
rate liquid diet, it would be a money saver, as 
well as a nutrition and health precaution, to con- 
sult a doctor. He can make up a diet of ordinary 
foods that you can prepare at a cost of 50-60 
cents a day. Or if he approves of the liquid diet, 
as some doctors have, at least you will be taking 
it under medical supervision. It’s best to consult 
a doctor to make sure you’re in good health before 
going on any diet of less than 1200 calories. 

U.S. Agriculture Department nutrition _ex- 
perts advise that the surest and safest way to 
take off weight, and keep it off, is to plan low- 
calorie menus based on foods you normally 
eat. Plenty of variety is important to insure 
well-balanced nourishment. The fact is, not 
all the vitamins in food have yet been discov- 
ered. Thus it’s not entirely safe to rely even 
on preparations to which all known vitamins 
have been added. 

The trouble with crash diets, say the Govern- 
ment nutritionists, is that people who try them 
soon return to their old eating habits, and the 
unwanted pounds soon return too. 


Another big food fad currently is honey and 
vinegar. This is not so much a diet fad as a 
health fad. This mixture is recommended as a 
panacea for almost every ailment, in a best-selling 
book called “Folk Medicine.” 

Recently the Food & Drug Administration 
seized 5000 cases of honey-and-vinegar “tonic” 
called “Honegar” because the advertising for it 
was based on claims made in this book: Medical 
spokesman say there is nothing in honey or vine- 
gar to support the claims made by the book for 
health or curative value, the Cornell University 
food and nutrition department reports. 

The more serious problem is that—as this 
department has been warning for the past 12 
years—many families spend heavy money for 
self-prescribed food supplements and vitamin 
products without a medical determination that 
they need them. 

Copyright 1961 by Sidney Margolius 


into a rumpus room, ask yourself a few ques- 
tions: What do you want a rumpus room for, 
anyway? You don’t look like the rumpus type 
to me. And where will you keep your old pop 
bottles and the Christmas tree ornaments and 
the Halloween costumes and all those jars of 
pickled peaches, if you don’t have a basement? 
Are your living room curtains faded and drab? 
With 60 cents worth of vegetable dye and a few 
minutes of your spare time, you can transform 
them into new curtains. And your new curtains 


for mere pennies. 


ARE THERE TREASURES in your attic? An 
old pickle crock that can be made into a lovely 
lamp base? A cast-off lamp base that can be con- 
verted into an antique pickle crock and planted 
with ivy? Listen, these things are valuable. You 
can get a good price for them by placing an ad 
in the classified section of the newspaper. You're 
not the only person who read that article about 
attic treasures, and lots of people are looking for 
old pickle crocks and broken lamp bases. 

Don’t think you can build a model airplane 
just because the instructions state that any six- 
year-old can do it. There are lots of six-year- 
olds with time on their hands. Find one, and 

let him do it. 


92 


BRIEFING SESSION for “Briefing Session,” new public affairs tele- 
vision series, involves, from left, Don Hillman, who heads public 
affairs section of the National Educational Television and Radio 
Center; Edward P. Morgan, host.on the program; John MacVane, 
its briefing officer, and Albert J. Zack, AFL-CIO public relations 
director. 


‘Briefing Session 
TV Series Launched 


Production has begun on the first units of “Briefing Session,” 
the new public affairs television program being presented jointly 
by the AFL-CIO and the National Educational Television and Radio 
Center. 

The first of the half-hour series will go on the air in at least 14 
cities during the week of Feb. 19. Exact broadcasting schedules will 
be fixed within a few days. 

Both the first and second programs will deal with the domestic 
economy and the unemployment problem. Details will be given 
in next week’s AFL-CIO News. 

“Briefing Session” is a panel show with a unique feature—a five 
to 10 minute film-and-narration sequence at the beginning which 
sets the stage for the discussion to follow. Thus neither the viewers 
nor the panelists come into the subject “cold”; the issues have been 
clarified and sharpened. 

After this opening, conducted by John MacVane, two or more 
special guests, experts in the subject of the program, exchange 
views. Edward P. Morgan serves as moderator. 

The guest panelists are selected in a way that will insure the 
presentation of different viewpoints. Their discussion is filmed 
“live,” without editing. 

Production of the program is under the direction of the NET 
and initial broadcasts will be over the 49 affiliated NET stations in 
28 states. Thirty-seven of these stations are on channels that can 
be tuned in on the ordinary home TV sets; the remainder are on 
ultra-high frequency channels, which require the installation of 
a low-cost adapter. 

The program is also being made available to commercial stations 
that do not compete directly with NET outlets. 


Crowded Schools 
Shown by Survey 


America in the fall of 1960 had 1,868,000 too many school 
children or, as the U.S. Office of Education put it, “pupils in excess 
of normal classroom capacity.” 

The government’s report, covering 50 states and the District of 
Columbia, revealed a worsening school problem. It was a product 
of education officials under the former Eisenhower Administration 
which in eight years failed to develop a school aid program that it 
could push through Congress. 

There was a shortage of 142,100 public elementary and secondary 
school classrooms last fall—an increase of 6,900 over the fall of 
1959—the report said. A total of 66,100 more classrooms is needed 
for excess pupils and 76,000 classrooms are needed to replace 
unsatisfactory facilities. 

The number of pupils in excess of normal classroom capacity rose 
by 122,000 over 1959 to reach the 1.9 million figure. 

The impact of overcrowding on all pupils—since the problem of 
45 pupils instead of the desirable 30 embraces the whole class and 
not merely the 15 excess pupils—was put this way by the Office of 
Education: 

“Overcrowding, of course, affects not only the pupils in excess 
of normal capacity but also all the other pupils who share the 
same crowded quarters.” 

The report said there are some 685,000 pupils in 36 states and 
the District of Columbia on curtailed or half-day sessions. About 
half this number, it added, are included in the total of 1.9 millios 
in excess of capacity. 

The report pointed out that 69,400 classrooms were completed 
during the past year, about the same as in 1958-59 but still below 
the peak of 72,100 completed in 1957-58. Completions include 
new construction as well as converted classrooms. 

Some 17,800 classrooms were abandoned during the 1959-60 
school year for such reasons as reorganization and obsolescence. 

Meanwhile, the report went on, public school enrollment increased 
to a record 36.3 million pupils. This was 1.1 million or 3.2 percent 


greater than a year earlier. 
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Freedom of Association Survey: 


ILO Soviet Study 


Omits Vital Facts 


The report of the recent Intl. Labor Organization Mission to the 


‘Soviet Union to survey freedom 
‘providing a full picture of actual conditions in the USSR, says the 
‘AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News. 


of association falls far short of 


The monthly publication of the federation’s Dept. of Intl. Affairs, 


analyzing the ILO mission’s report, 


“The Trade Union Situation in the 


USSR,” in its January edition, de- 
clares: 
“The mission does not answer 


' the questions .. . is there freedom 


of association in the Soviet Un- 
ion, as defined by the ILO? Do 
workers have the right to form 
and join organizations of their 
own choosing? And do these 
organizations have the right to 
function in freedom?” 

The Free Trade Union News 
declares that while the ILO report 
generally concludes that the Soviet 
trade unions are controlled by the 
Communist Party, that the workers 
are not free to establish unions of 
their own free choice and that the 
right to strike is not guaranteed, the 
report nevertheless declares that the 
Soviet trade unions enjoy “consid- 
erable power and influence.” 


No Freedom 


The publication says, “In our 
view the Soviet trade unions have 
power and influence only to the 
extent that they are, first of all, 
auxiliaries of the all-powerful, all- 
prevalent Communist Party and, 
secondly, insofar as they are gov- 
ernment agencies. . . . We have 
formed our own judgment. There 
is no trade union freedom in the 
USSR. Independent and demo- 
cratic trade unions do not exist in 
the Soviet Union.” 

The publication contrasts the 
ILO mission that visited the Unit- 
ed States last year to conduct a 
similar freedom of association 
survey and the USSR mission. 
The mission visiting the U.S. was 
“entirely free to go wherever it 
wanted and to talk to anyone it 
pleased (and) was not accom- 
panied. on its journeys by any 
representative of the government, 
of the trade unions or of the em- 
ployers.” 

The USSR mission was worked 
out in agreement with the officials 
of the State Labor and Wages Com- 
mittee of the Council of Ministers 


New Pamphlet 
Tells Arabs of 
Bias in USSR 


_ The AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Af- 
fairs has prepared a new Arabic- 
language pamphlet containing a 
Strong indictment of the Soviet Un- 
ion’s policies of racial discrimina- 
tion. 

In an introduction to the pam- 
phiet, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany declares that the declaration 
by the Executive Council of the 
African Students’ Union in the 
USSR—the text of the publication 
—‘“makes a factual exposure and 
forceful indictment” of discrimina- 
tion in the Soviet “paradise.” 

“The African students in the 
USSR,” Meany writes, “have 
rendered inestimable service to 
the worldwide fight against racial- 
ism by their timely marshalling 
of the unchallengeable facts re- 
garding the extent and virulence 
of racialism in the USSR.” 

Citing the continuing progress 
being made in the United States 
against racialism, Meany declares 
“wherever there is total monopoly 
of power, there is despotism. Mon- 
Opoly of power, whether it is rooted 
In political, racial, economic or class 
Soil, is the deadly enemy of all hu- 
man dignity and freedom.” 


ye 
> all 


of the USSR and throughout its tour 
the mission “was accompanied by a 
representative of this committee and 
a representative of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions.” 


Right to Strike Seen Test 

A decisive test of whether free 
trade unions exist in a given coun- 
try, the Free Trade Union News 
declares, is the right to strike. The 
publication notes that the ILO mis- 
sion report “does not give an un- 
equivocal answer,” declaring that 
Soviet labor legislation does not 
contain any specific reference to 
strikes or collective stoppages of 
work and according to the mission 
“the legal situation is therefore not 
clear.” The mission was sent to the 
USSR to determine the actual facts 
on whether workers can withhold 
their labor, the AFL-CIO publica- 
tion notes. Soviet labor legislation 
is available in Geneva. 

The Free Trade Union News 
charges that the “very heart of 
free collective bargaining: wage 
determination,” is not found in 
the USSR, that “wages are fixed 
not by collective agreement but 
by law within the framework of 
the national economic plan.” 


The ILO report, the Free Trade 
Union News says, correctly states 
that “it is only possible to under- 
stand the part actually played by 
the trade unions under the Soviet 
system if the relations between the 
unions and the Communist Party 
are borne in mind,” citing the pre- 
amble to the Rules of the Trade 
Unions of the USSR adopted in 
March 1959, 


The ILO report adds “the So- 
viet trade unions conduct all their 
activities under the guidance of 
the Communist Party of the So- 
viet Union, the organizing and 
directing force of Soviet society.” 


It further states that “links be- 
tween the trade unions and politi- 
cal party are not peculiar to the 
Soviet system,” and in effect com- 
pares the links between party and 
unions in the USSR with parties 
and unions in other countries. The 
AFL-CIO publication comments: 
“Apparently the authors do not see 
any difference between, let us say, 
the relations between the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labor Par- 
ty (Britain) on the one hand and 
Soviet trade unions and the Com- 
munist Party on the other hand. ... 
Actually the relations between the 
Soviet trade unions and the Com- 
munist Party are comparable only 
to those under a Fascist regime— 
in Mussolini Italy, in Nazi Ger- 
many, in Franco Spain.” 


Estep New Editor 
Of United Paper 


Albany, N.Y.—Richard A. Es- 
tep, a veteran of 20 years in the 
labor press field in the Midwest, has 
been appointed director of publica- 
tions for the Papermakers & Paper- 
workers and editor of the union’s 
monthly newspaper, United Paper. 

One of the organizers of the 
American Newspaper Guild at the 
Peoria, Ill., Transcript in the late 
30’s, he subsequently helped found 
the Peoria Labor Temple News, 
eventually becoming owner and 
publisher of that paper. 

Estep is a vice president of the 
Intl. Labor Press Association. He 
was the unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for Congress from the 
18th District in Illinois last Novem- 
ber. 


SPEEDY APPROVAL of three 


= 


key appointees in the Labor Dept. 


has been voted by the Senate. Shown at Labor Committee hearings 
which preceded their approval are, left to right, Under Sec. W. Wil- 


lard Wirtz; Women’s Bureau Dir. 


Esther Peterson, also designated 


as assistant to Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg; and Assistant Sec. Jerry 


Holleman. 


Kennedy Fills Key Jobs 
At Sub-Cabinet Level 


Cabinet rank. 


Pres. John F. Kennedy continued to build his Administration’s 
official family with a series of appointments to key posts of sub- 


As the President moved ahead with the major task of rounding 
out the top echelon of the Executive Branch, Senate committees and 


the full Senate were busy voting 
swift approval of presidential ap- 
pointments previously submitted by 
the White House. 

Heading the list of Kennedy ap- 
pointments were selections for the 
critical foreign affairs field. They 
included: 

@ Thomas K. Finletter, 67, for- 
mer Air Force Secretary in the 
Truman Administration, as ambas- 
sador to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

@ Edward R. Murrow, 52, noted 
radio and television commentator, 
as director of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

@ Donald M. Wilson, former 
chief Washington correspondent for 
Life magazine, as USIA deputy 
director. 

@ Roger W. Tubby, 51, White 
House press secretary in the Tru- 
man Administration, as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 

@ Carl T. Rowan, 35, a reporter 
on the Minneapolis Star-Tribune, 
as Tubby’s deputy. 

@ Francis T. P. Plimpton, New 
York lawyer, as deputy to United 
Nations Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son. 


Kennan Envoy to Yugoslavia 

@ George F. Kennan, former 
ambassador to Moscow, as ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia. 

@ Henry R. Labouisse, 56, a 
consultant to the Intl. Bank, to be 
director of the Intl. Cooperation 
Administration. 

@ James Harlan Cleveland, dean 
of the school of public affairs at 
Syracuse University, as Assistant 
Secretary of State for Intl. Organi- 
zations Affairs. ; 

@ William J. Crockett, 46, of 
Cimarron, Kan., a foreign service 
officer, as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Administration. 

@ George Crews McGhee, a 
consultant to the National Security 
Council, as Assistant Secretary of 
State for Policy Planning. 

@ Harold F. Linder, 60, a cor- 
poration executive, as president and 
chairman of the Export-Import 
Bank. 

@ Frank M. Coffin, former 
Democratic representative from 
Maine, as director of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. 

For his own White House staff, 
Kennedy named Arthur M. 


Schlesinger, Jr., Harvard history 


professor, as a special assistant; 


Carmine Bellino, a former mem- 
ber of the McClellan special Sen- 
ate committee staff, as a special 
consultant to the President and 
to Director David Bell of the 
Budget Bureau; and Frank D. 
Reeves, Democratic national 
committeeman from the District 
of Columbia, as a special White 
House assistant. 

In the Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare he named Dr. Ster- 
ling McMurrin, vice president of 
the University of Utah, as com- 
missioner of education; and Mayor 
Ivan A. Nestingen of Madison, 
Wis., as Under Secretary of HEW. 


Defense Aides Named 

For the Defense Dept., the Pres- 
ident picked Nolis A. Lennartson, 
assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense; Carlisle P. 
Runge of Wisconsin as Assistant 
Secretary for Manpower; Kenneth 
E. Be Lieu, an Army veteran, as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; 
and Adam Yarmolinsky, Washing- 
ton, D. C., lawyer, as special as- 
sistant to the Defense Secretary. 

James E. Webb, former Tru- 
man Administration budget di- 
rector, was named head of the 
key National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Other selections included the re- 
naming of Conrad L. Wirth as di- 
rector of the National Park Serv- 
ice; Louis F. Oberdorfer as assist- 
ant Attorney General; Sidney H. 
Woolner as head of the Community 
Facilities Administration; Walter 
N. Tobriner as a District of Co- 
lumbia commissioner; Frank B. EI- 
lis, New Orleans attorney, to head 
the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization; Prof. Mortimer M. 
Caplin of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, to be commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue; William 
Simkin, director of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service. 

In the regulatory agency field, 
Kennedy named John William 
Bush, director of commerce in 
Ohio, and William Tucker, a bus 
company counsel in New Eng- 
land, to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; and John C.. Swid- 
ler, a Nashville lawyer formerly 
on the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity legal staff, and Howard Mor- 
gan, a former member of the 
Oregon legislature, to the Federal 
Power Commission. 


Brotherhood 
Goals Urged 


By Schnitzler 


Organized labor fully endorses 
the observance of Brotherhood 
Week, to be celebrated Feb. 19-26 
under the sponsorship of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. Wil- 
liam F. Schnitzler has announced. 

Schnitzler is serving as Brother- 
hood Week chairman for the Com- 
mission on Labor-Management Or- 
ganizations of the National Con- 
ference, with David Sarnoff, chair- 
man of the board of the Radio 
Corporation of America, represent- 
ing management. 

“No public observance is closer 
to the heart of the labor movement 
than National Brotherhood Week,” 
Schnitzler declared. 

“The eradication of discrimi- 
nation based upon race, creed or 
national origin,” he stressed, “is 
an indispensable prerequisite to 
union brotherhood well to 
the brotherhood of man. 

“Our unions are themselves 
brotherhoods; many of them retain 
the word itself in their names. We 
address each other as ‘brother’ in 
our meetings, and we are proud 
that this old custom has not be- 
come old-fashioned. 

“Like Americans generally, we 
have broadened our horizons. We 
know there are no boundaries to 
true brotherhood; that to be genu- 
ine it must be universal. 

“We in the AFL-CIO are dedi- 
cated to that end, and we gladly 
join all who share this dedication 
in observing National Brotherhood 
Week as a symbol of its ultimate 
achievement.” 


Red Drive on 
Unions Seen 
By Lovestone 


The Communists have launched 
an intensive campaign aimed at 
“penetration and subversion” of the 
free world’s trade unions, Jay Love- 
stone, a recognized authority on 
Soviet affairs, has warned the Sen- 
ate Internal Security subcommittee. 

Lovestone, director of publica- 
tions for the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs, appeared as a private 
citizen before the subcommittee to 
analyze the international Commu- 
nist conference held. in Moscow last 
November and December—a con- 
ference which he said had not been 
matched in either size or scope in 
the past quarter century. 

Under Moscow’s direction, he 
warned, Communists will attempt 
to move in on the free trade union 
movement, seeking to “exploit such 
issues as unemployment, automa- 
tion problems, tax and armament 
burdens, in order to subvert our 
social fabric and strengthen the So- 
viet world position.” 

Lovestone said new “united 
front” maneuvers are being pre- 
pared by the Kremlin-operated 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
to “infiltrate and disrupt” the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions as part of “the entire fraudu- 
lent Soviet press program which 
aims only to cripple and destroy 
the democratic countries’ resistance 
to aggression.” 


Rutgers Memorial 


To Honor Holderman 


New Brunswick, N. J.—An in- 
tensive effort to complete a drive to 
raise funds for a memorial to Carl 
Holderman at Rutgers University 
has been announced by Pres. Joel 
R. Jacobson of the New Jersey 
State Industrial Union Council. 

The state IUC plans to complete 
its drive within three months for a 
memorial room in the labor unit of 
the new home of the Rutgers In- 
stitute of Management and Labor 
Relations. Holderman was formerly 
president of the IUC, 
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Here is the rolicall by which the House broke control of the Rules|1 
Committee by a right-wing coalition of conservative Republicans and 
Dixiecrats. The motion to enlarge the committee carried 217 to 
212. R-right; W-wrong; PR-paired right; PW-paired wrong; NV- 


0. Curtis (R) 

. O'Neill (D) 

. McCormack (D) 
. Burke (D) 

. Martin (R) 


. Meader (R) 

. Johansen (R) 

. Hoffman (R) 

. Ford (R) 

. Chamberlain (R) 
. Harvey (R) 

. Griffin (R) 

. Cederberg (R) 
. Knox (R) 

. Bennett (R) 

. Broomfield (R) 


. Machrowicz (D) 
. O’Hara (D) 

. Diggs (D) 

. Rabaut (D) 

. Dingell (D) 

. Lesinski (D) 

. Griffiths (D) 


- Quie (R) 

. Nelsen (R) 

. MacGregor (R) 
. Karth (D) 


aes 


MICHIGAN 


s4eeeeee2e2 


Metropolitan Detroit 


a] 
AAR RAAA 


MINNESOTA 


Judd (R) 


not voting. 
(Numerals denote district; AL-At Large.) 
ALABAMA ILLINOIS 
1. Boykin (D) W)| 14. Hoffman (R) Ww 
2. Grant (D) W/15. Mason (R) Ww 
3. Andrews (D) W/16. Anderson (R) Ww 
4. Roberts (D) R/}17. Arends (R) WwW 
5. Rains (D) R}18. Michel (R) . WwW 
6. Selden (D) - W/| 19. Chiperfield (R) Ww 
7. Elliott (D) R| 20. Findley (R) WwW 
8. Jones (D) R} 21. Mack (D) R 
9. Huddleston (D) W/ 22. Springer (R) w 
: 23. Shipley (D) R 
Ri Segickiaga 24. Price (D) R 
AL Rivers (D) R 25. Gray (D) R 
ARIZONA Chicago-Cook County 
1. Rhodes (R) Ww 1. Dawson (D) R 
pee: 2. Vacant 2. O’Hara (D) R 
ae ARKANSAS 3. Murphy (D) R 
< 1. Gathings (D) w| 4. Derwinski (R) WwW 
F 2. Mills (D) R| >- Kluczynski (D) R 
Fs 3. Trimble (D) R| 6 O'Brien (D) R 
4. Harris (D) R 7. Libonati (D) R 
5. Alford (D) R| 8. Rostenkowski (D) R 
6. Norrell (D) w| 9 Yates (D) R 
10. Collier (R) Ww 
CALIFORNIA 11. Pucinski (D) R 
1. Clem Miller (D) R| 12. Finnegan (D) R 
2. Johnson (D) R}| 13. Church (R) WwW 
3. Moss (D) R 
4. Mailliard €R) WwW INDIANA 
5. Shelley (D) R| 1. Madden (D) R 
6. Baldwin (R) R| 2. Halleck (R) WwW 
7. Cohelan (D) R| 3. Brademas (D) R 
8. George Miller (D) R : a ‘ied Ww 
9. Younger (R) Ww| -- Yacan 
10. Gubser (®) w| 6. Roudebush (R) Ww 
11. McFall (D) R| 7. Bray (R) w 
12. Sisk (D) R| 8. Denton (D) R 
13. Teague (R) w]| 9. Wilson (R) Ww 
14. Hagen (D) R/| 10. Harvey (R) Ww 
27. Sheppard (D) R| 11. Bruce (R) Ww 
28. Utt (R) -s IOWA 
29. Saund (D) 1. Schwengel (R) w 
30. Wilson (R) w 2. Bromwell (R) Ww 
Los Angeles County 3. Gross (R) Ww 
15. McDonough (R w| 4. Kyl (R) w 
16. Bell (R) gh (R) w| 5. Smith (D) R 
17. King (D) R| 6. Coad (D) R 
18. Hosmer (R) w| 7. Jensen (R) WwW 
19. Holifield (D) R| 8. Hoeven (R) Ww 
20. Smith (R) jd KANSAS 
ah. Hiestand (R) ie Avery (R) Ww 
ecg ed s 2. Ellsworth (R) Ww 
‘ 2 R Ww 
24. Lipscomb (R) “2 _ = 
25. Rousselot (R) Ww ‘S. Bredine ©) R 
26. Roosevelt (D) R| ; s 
6. Dole (R) WwW 
COLORADO KENTUCKY 
. ee b.. 1. Stubblefield (D) R 
3. Chenoweth (R) Pw > Lenina Bi : 
4. Aspinall (D) R 4. Chelf (D) R 
CONNECTICUT 5. Spence (D) R 
1. Daddario (D) R| 6. Watts (D) R 
2. Seely-Brown (R) R| 7. Perkins (D) R 
3. Giaimo (D) R| 8. Siler (R) WwW 
4. Sibal (R) . LOUISIANA 
5. Monagan (D 1. Hebert (D) Ww 
AL Kowalski (D) R 2. Boggs (D) R 
DELAWARE 3. Willis (D) R 
AL McDowell (D) R| 4. Brooks (D) R 
5. Passman (D) Ww 
FLORIDA 6. Morrison (D) R 
1. Cramer (R) W| 7. Thompson (D) R 
2. Bennett (D) W) 8. McSween (D) Ww 
3. Sikes (D) Ww 
4. Fascell (D) R MAINE 
5. Herlong (D) w| 1. Garland (R) Ww 
6. Rogers (D) WwW| 2. Tupper (R) Ww 
7. Haley (D) w| 3. McIntire (R) WwW 
8. Matthews (D) Ww - MARYLAND 
GEORGIA 1. Johnson (D) ° R 
1. Hagan (D) w| 2. Brewster (D) R 
2. Pilcher (D) R| 3. Garmatz (D) R 
3. Forrester (D) w| 4. Fallon (D) R 
4. Flynt (D) w| 5. Lankford (D) R 
5. James C. Davis (D) W| 6. Mathias (R) R 
6. Vinson (D) R| 7. Friedel (D) R 
7. John W. Davis (D) w MASSACHUSETTS 
4 pos pa bs 1. Conte (R) R 
" . Boland ( R 
10. Stephens (D) ‘W| 3. Philbin (D) R 
HAWAII 4. Donohue (D) R 
I R| 5- Morse (R) R 
tne 6. Bates (R) R 
IDAHO 7. Lane (D) R 
1. Pfost (D) R]| 8. Macdonald (D) -R 
2. Harding (D) R| 9. Keith (R) Ww 
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. Marshall (D) 
. Andersen (R) 
. Blatnik (D) 
. Langen (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 


. Abernethy (D) 
. Whitten (D) 

. Smith (D) 

. Williams (D) 
. Winstead (D) 
. Colmer (D) 


MISSOURI 


. Karsten (D) 
. Curtis (R) 

. Sullivan (D) 
. Randall (D) 
. Bolling (D) 


Hull (D) 
Hall (R) 


. Ichord (D) 
. Cannon (D) 
. Jones (D) 

. Moulder (D) 


MONTANA 


. Olsen (D) 
. Battin (R) 


NEBRASKA 


. Weaver (R) 

. Cunningham (R) 
. Beermann (R) 

. Martin (R) 


NEVADA 


AL Baring (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. Merrow (R) 
2. Bass (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


. Cahill (R) 
. Glenn (R) 
. Auchincloss (R) 


Thompson (D) 


. Frelinghuysen (R) 
. Dwyer (R) 

. Widnall (R) 

. Joelson (D) 

. Osmers (R) 

. Rodino (D) 

. Addonizio (D) 

. Wallhauser (R) 

. Gallagher (D) 

. Daniels (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
Montoya (D) 
Morris (D) 


NEW YORK 


. Pike (D) 

- Derounian (R) 
. Becker (R) 

. Dooley (R) 

. Barry (R) 

. St. George (R) 
. Wharton (R) 

. O’Brien (D) 

. King (R) 

. Stratton (D) 

. Kilburn (R) 

. Pirnie (R) 

. Riehlman (R) 
. Taber (R) 
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7. Robison (R)° 
. Weis (R) 

. Ostertag (R) 
. Miller (R) 

. Dulski (D) 
. Pillion (R) 
. Goodell (R) 


New York City 


. Halpern (R) 

. Addabbo (D) 
. Holtzman (D) 
. Delaney (D) 
. Anfuso (D) 

. Keogh (D) 

. Kelly (D) 

. Celler (D) 

. Carey (D) 

. Multer (D) 

. Rooney (D) 
. Ray (R) 

. Powell (D) 

. Lindsay (R) 
. Santangelo (D) 
. Farbstein (D) 
. Ryan (D) 

. Zelenko (D) 
. Healey (D) 

. Gilbert (D) 

. Buckley (D) 
. Fino (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. Bonner (D) 
. Fountain (D) 
. Henderson (D) 


Cooley (D) 
Scott (D) 


. Kornegay (D) 
. Lennon (D) 

. Kitchin (D) 

. Alexander (D) 
. Jonas (R) 

. Whitener (D) 
. Taylor (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Short (R) 
Nygaard (R) 


OHIO 


. Scherer (R) 

. Clancy (R) 

. Schenck (R) 
. McCulloch (R) 
. Latta (R) 

. Harsha (R) 

. Brown (R) 

. Betts (R) 

. Ashley (D) 

. Moeller (D) 
. Cook (D) 

. Devine (R) 

. Mosher (R) 

. Ayres (R) 

. Moorehead (R) 
. Bow (R) 

. Ashbrook (R) 
. Hays (D) 

. Kirwan (D) 

. Feighan (D) 
. Vanik (D) 

. Bolton (R) 

. Minshall (R) 


OKLAHOMA 


. Belcher (R) 

. Edmondson (D) 
. Albert (D) 

. Steed (D) 

. Jarman (D) 

. Wickersham (D) 


OREGON 


. Norblad (R) 
. Ullman (D) 
. Green (D) 
. Durno (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


. Milliken (R) 

. Curtin (R) 

. Dague (R) 

. Scranton (R) 
. Flood (D) © 

. Fenton (R) 

. Schweiker (R) 
. Rhodes (D) 

. Walter (D) 

. Mumma (R) 
. Schneebeli (R) 
. Whalley (R) 
. Goodling (R) 
. Van Zandt (R) 
. Dent (D) 

. Saylor (R) 

. Gavin (R) 

. Kearns (R) 

. Clark (D) 

. Morgan (D) 

. Fulton (R) 
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House Voteto Enlarge Rules Committee 


8. Moorhead (D) 


Corbett (R) 


. Holland (D) 


Philadelphia 


. Barrett (D) 

. Granahan (D) 
. Byrne (D) 

. Nix (D) 

. Green (D) 

. Toll (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


. St. Germain (D) 
. Fogarty (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. Rivers (D) 

. Riley (D) 

. Dorn (D) 

. Ashmore (D) 
. Hemphill (D) 
. McMillan (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


. Reifel (R) 
. Berry (R) 


TENNESSEE 


. Reece (R) 

. Baker (R) 

. Frazier (D) 
. Evins (D) 

. Loser (D) 

. Bass (D) 

. Murray (D) 
. Everett (D) 

. Davis (D) 


TEXAS 


. Patman (D) 

. Brooks (D) 

. Beckworth (D) 
. Rayburn (D) 


Alger (R) 


. Teague (D) 

. Dowdy (D) 

. Thomas (D) 

. Thompson (D) 
. Thornberry (D) 
. Poage (D) 

. Wright (D) 

. Ikard (D) 

. Young (D) 

. Kilgore (D) 

. Rutherford (D) 
. Burleson (D) 

. Rogers (D) 

. Mahon (D) 

. Kilday (D) 

. Fisher (D) 

. Casey (D) 


UTAH 


. Peterson (D) 
. King (D) 


VERMONT 
Stafford (R) 


VIRGINIA 
Downing (D) 


. Hardy (D) 
. Gary (D) 
. Abbitt (D) 


Tuck (D) 
Poff (R) 
Harrison (D) 


. Smith (D) 
. Jennings (D) 
. Broyhill (R) 


WASHINGTON 


. Pelly (R) 

. Westland (R) 
. Hansen (D) 

. May (R) 

. Horan (R) 

. Tollefson (R) 
- Magnuson (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Moore (R) 


. Staggers (D) 
. Bailey (D)° 
. Hechler (D) 
. Kee (D) 

. Slack (D) 


WISCONSIN 
Schadeberg (R) 


. Kastenmeier (D) 
. Thomson (R) 
. Zablocki (D) 


Reuss (D) 


. Van Pelt (R) 
. Laird (R) 

. Byrnes (R) 

- Johnson (D) 
. O’Konski (R) 


WYOMING 


AL Harrison (R) 
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Rayburn Wins Rules Committee Battle 
| 217-212 Vote Defeats | 


} e lhe ege 
‘| GOP-Dixie Coalition 
(Continued from Page 1) servative Democrats — Chairman 
: vote giving possible indication of | Howard W. Smith (Va.) and Rep. 
sharp battles ahead. William M. Colmer (Miss.)—joined 
At his press conference 24 forces with the four right-wing Re- 
" hours after the House vote, Ken- | Publicans to create a 6-6 deadlock, 
R nedy conceded that the House is |294 thus pigeonholed housing and 
“closely divided on a good many | J0bsite picketing bills, killed school- 
matters which involve legislative aid bills by keeping them from a 
V proposals,” but said that under |C°nference committee, and delayed 
N the new rule “at least we will | ‘depressed areas and civil rights leg- 
; have a chance to have a vote, and_| islation. 
y I consider that the most impor- Defeat of the coalition, which 
y a thing. has stood as a barrier to much 
ij mopeee car ptopona ahck at| Deh we malaionorte Si 
proposals, then a 
WV least I feel the country has in- pre Sag ee 
dicated its vi i Ow to Nimo aaaes 
Ww : calico eaareaieneriemediases A. Halleck (R-Ind.), who had | LONG LINES of unemployed gather outside this Pittsburgh school, with government-distributed sur- 
a : mustered the overwhelming num- | Plus food the magnet. Snow and bitter cold could not dampen the hope of families cheered by Pres. 
W Elliott, Sisk Named hue ak Shean SM sup- |JOhn F. Kennedy’s order to give more food to those who need it. Western Pennsylvania is one of the 
Ww . . . . . " 
a To Rules Group port of collianing: the silence U.S. areas hardest hit by mine and plant closings and short work weeks in the steel industry 
R ae oo caucus | | with the Dixiecrats. Most of the e 
i) | gr sia Pasa || Tease me meee ee (President Asks P t Ref 
RF | mows approval te 'Spearee | | 22 Republicans who reecea de | veESIdent Asks Permanent Reform 
w Sam Rayburn’s choices for leadership were from the Eastern 
Ww two new Rules Committee liberal wing of the party. 
R posts created by the House. 


Assigned to the committee 


In a last-minute effort to stave 
off defeat, Smith had proposed a 


In Unemployment Benefits Program 


. F ‘ j Id be payable for a maximum, for assistance to the children of un- 
were Representatives Carl 0. d hich h ld (Continued from Page 1) wou 
R Elliott (Ala.), a progressive Serene Serer ae ee ee x For immediate aid to the pres- of 13 weeks in extension of pay- | employed workers. 
’ “ have given assurances that the com sents for one-half the wetled nee ; ' 
R southerner on labor and social | | mittee would clear five priority| emt jobless, Kennedy asked a |. P P Federal assistance is now ex- 
P y J mitted under state law. The state 
Ww welfare legislation, and B. F. items on Kennedy’s list of domestic| temporary extension of the dura- : : ’ i tended under the Aid to Dependent 
t y’s list tic porary : i 
IV Sisk (Calif.), a liberal Dem “HE duration period plus the additional | Children program, to children 
ds - legislation—depressed areas, hous-| tion of benefits by 50 percent of oF ; 
; F a federal temporary benefit would be| whose fathers are “dece 
be Senne ‘Stee Teaieer. ing, minimum wage, health care) the maximum now permitted | |imited i f 39 k: pa Ng ee 
R House Republicans put off | | for the aged under social security ee : ae 8 imited to §.maximum © _ S.| abled or family deserters. 
w until the week of Feb. 6 their | | and federal aid to education—and| “U™°ST B® "AWS OF sei Where state law now provides “In logic and humanity,” he 
R selection of the one additional would not, as in the past, block be financed by an increase in the a duration period of more than said, i, hia doeld alin io 
R GOP member to serve on the | | Senate-House conferences to iron| ¢armings -base on which em- | 26 weeks, Kennedy said, the fed- eligible if his father is a needy 
R expanded Rules Committee. out differences in bills passed on| ployers pay taxes. eral government would pay the unemployed worker—for ex- 
x both sides of Capitol Hill. The President disclosed that mid-| otal cost of extended benefits for ample, a person who has ex- 
R ll weeks to a maximum of 39 
Rp judgment of only a small number Rayburn rejected the offer, de- | January unemployment had leaped Poe oh tate funds for. | @2uSted unemployment benefits 
“si representatives,” the President Claring on the floor at the climax | *© 5.4 million, an increase of 900,- Bev posal Rian and is not receiving adequate 
5 i , and that a local assistance.” 
Ww qed to a tense hour-long debate that pee ewan peereeane ~ ar 2D! amounts.” 
R The Rayburn plan to enlarge z additional 1.7 million workers were 
w the committee—which previously Kennedy would be sending more | oy part-time shifts, an increase of] Unlike the 1958 program, which Calls Need ‘Urgent’ 
had eight D rats and four | than a dozen bills to Congress in 200,000. An Administration spokes- | required only those states partici-| Calling the circumstances “ur- 
be elles ai oad wick now will | the next two weeks to deal with | man said this produced a seasonally | pating to repay federal advances, | gent,” the President spelled out the 
R| have 10 Democrats and five Re- | the deepening recession and add- | @djusted jobless rate of 6.6 per-|the Kennedy proposal would finance | need for immediate assistance to 
Ww publicans—maintains the same | jing that the President had a right cent, down slightly from the 6.8] the cost of TUC by an increase for|the unemployed by pointing out 
R party ratios, reflecting the ap- | 44 have these id- percent rate in December. all employers in the wage-and-salary | that in mid-January more than 1.3 
proximate makeup of the House. Scrapped ee en Basically similar to the 1958|base on which taxes are paid to| million workers had been jobless 
The additi ft ‘orit ered. temporary extension law, insofar as| finance the permanent jobless in-| for 15 months or longer, with 600,- 
RE ne addition of two majorty! ‘The Rayburn plan for enlarging| benefits are concerned, the Ken-| surance system. 000 continually out of work for 
party members who, Rayburn said, A : th : llected : 
RG he D : ition | the committee was an alternative|medy program would call for; At present, the tax is collected | more than six months. 
Fated port the emocratic pom ae to more drastic moves urged by voluntary agreements between the} on the first $3,000 of payroll costs 
in and out of Congress” will give - - id About 500,000 who have ex- 
ae : oe .| states and the federal government | per employe, and the President sai 
some Democrats, who had advo gS pe proy : 
we the Administration an 8-7 majority a nae a . : : ed he fi hausted their benefits are still un- 
rpiabeel cated “purging” Colmer from the| under which the federal treasury | this should be increased to the first X 
for clearing its proposals for floor Mi : lacing hi ith| would advance funds for extending | $4,800 of payroll costs per em-| ©™P loved, he sald, plthough the 
action. committees and replacing him wi : pats Id rai number still drawing benefits has 
w a more liberal member. The pro-| the duration of benefits. ploye—a change that po Me ieeped to 34 aiee—"l wah 
6-6 Deadlock Broken revenues by approximately per- am 
w posal to oust Colmer was based on| The extended benefits he pro- “ i ie on aaa” 
Ww This will be in sharp contrast to] the fact that he openly campaigned| posed would go to workers who| Cent. — hig hk: * ae 
wh the pattern which prevailed in the] against the Kennedy-Johnson ticket} have exhaused benefits under state The increase, he said, would ae the ne ware eaggy 
86th Congress, when the two con-! in November. law and are still jobless. They| “maintain the  self-supportin » he warned, “nearly 1. 
w : ee" basis of the system and nee | million more persons will use up 
“| Kennedy to Create Advisory Panel | 3238 0 m= | Sc vais lor inti 
% ry’ "y gencies.” “We have long since decided as 
e Kennedy also called for immedi-|a nation,” he said, “that we will not 
“| Of Labor, Industry, Public G on ofan “iter kers and 
ate adoption of an “interim amend-|turn our backs upon workers an 
a Or, n us ry, u tc ro up s ment” to the social security laws | their families undergoing the hard- 
w (Continued from Page 1) ‘agement,” adding that “this de- |if not the anti-labor wing, of the|to provide matching federal funds | ships of unemployment. 
W§ view that prospects for meaning-| pendence grows in importance | NAM.” 
R ful high-level meetings of top la- as the economy moves toward Two of them—Pres. William J. 
We bor and management leaders to full employment.” Grede of the J. I. Case Co., and 
W®§ consider mapping guidelines for in- ; : Pres. L. A. Petersen of Otis Elevator 
PW§ dustrial peace had improved now| America, the President said, must | Co.—were engaged, at the time of 
Rp that the Kennedy Administration | "ot — to — the i the meetings, “in a knockdown, 
is in power. tion that reasonable price stability | drag-out strike with their employes.” 
‘ can be achieved only by tolerating - 
w Says Ike Yielded to NAM a slack economy, chronic unem- Meany said labor would prefer 
R Interviewed on the Westinghouse ployment, and if creeping rate of| to have the President name both 
R meoadcasting Co. radio program, | growth.” the union and management rep- 
“Washington Viewpoint,” Mean : origin 
. said he yr first lB ae Must ‘Compete Successfully’ Eaqampatires, = ally sug: 
RE “summit meetings” to former Pres.| Instead, he said, the nation must| gested, in order to assure having 
Eisenhower in November 1959,| be “conscious of the need for poli-| “top-level” industrialists “whd 
that agreement had been reached to| cies that enable American goods to| really represent big industry” 
W# have the President name the com-| compete successfully with foreign taking part in the meetings. 
R§ mittee members, but that Eisen-| goods.” He added that the U.S. ; 
WE hower subsequently yielded to “the | ‘cannot afford unsound wage and| The AFL-CIO president orig-|9 
R® influence of the National Associa-| price movements which push up| inally called for the meeting to help ; . oe 
R§ tion of Manufacturers” and allowed | competitive position, restrict job| prevent “prolonged and costly in-|* : _ . ates ania 
We that organization to pick the man- opportunities, and jeopardize the | dustrial strife” similar to the record- IMPORTANCE OF alcoholic beverage industry is shown in this 
We agement representatives. health of our domestic economy.” | breaking 116-day steel strike of chart, prepared by the National Coordinating Committee of the 
W In disclosing his plan for creat- | Meany said on the radio inter-| 1959, and to bring “greater ~~ Beverage Industry for its midwinter meeting in Washington. Since 
R ing the advisory committee, Ken- | view that the NAM representatives bility to our entire economy an the repeal of the prohibition law, the industry has paid out $4.4 
R Medy said the “course of the ‘ E new vitality to free and voluntary} ~. : 1.2 million workers, according to 
; ‘ appointed to attend last year’s con- : : bargaining | billions in wages to more than 1.2 milli ’ 
American price level depends in P responsible collective barg g : F d 
. ” . «oa: see Chairman Joseph E. Brady. Pictured above are Brady, left, an 
substantial measure on wage and | ferences were small industrialists | which is indispensible to the health P wy hnitzi 2 ieakex 
WE price decisions of labor and man- | from “the ultra-conservative wing, ! and progress of our democracy.” |AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F, Schnitzler, a guest speaker. 
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Kennedy ypamiapaiaa Assault on Recession | 


Pledges Added Steps, 
If Needed, in 75 Days 


(Continued from Page 1) 

and will not be satisfied with eco- 
nomic decline and slack,” adding 
that America “has been falling 
further and further short of its eco- 
nomic capabilities” and that in the 
past seven years “our rate of growth 
has slowed down disturbingly.” 

At the same time, Kennedy 
made it plain his Administration 
did not “expect to make good in 
a day or even a year the accu- 
mulated deficiencies of several 
years,” but warned that the na- 
tion faced “further deterioration 
if we fail to act.” 

For 1961, he said, the “realistic” 
aims of his Administration would 
be to “reverse the downtrend in 
our economy, to narrow the gap of 
unused potential, to abate the waste 
and misery of unemployment, and 
at the same time to maintain rea- 
sonable stability of the price level.” 

To ‘Show the World’ 

In 1962 and 1963, Kennedy said, 
the goal would be to expand 
American productive capacity “at 
a rate that shows the world the 
vigor and bi ted of a free 
economy.” 

In his message to eer, the 
President: 

@ Urged temporary extension of 
unemployment compensation to 
workers who have exhausted reg- 
ular jobless benefits without finding 
jobs. (See story, Page 1). 

@ Recommended five improve- 
ments in social security, effective 
Apr. 1, including a hike in mini- 
mum benefits, early retirement 
for men at age 62, extending 
of coverage, increasing widow’s 
benefits and broadening disability 
protection. (See story, Page 1.) 

@ Reported that by executive 
action, he had directed the FHA 
to reduce interest on its home loans 
from 5.75 to 5.5 percent, ordered 
the Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration to lower rates to localities 
on loans for sewage disposal 
plants and other public projects, 
and instructed the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to speed up 
approved projects. 

@ Called for a reduction in in- 
terest rates on long-term loans 
while guarding against declines in 
short-term interest rates. 

@ Said he had directed Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg to expand 
the U.S. Employment Service op- 
erations, particularly in depressed 
areas and rural areas of chronic un- 
deremployment and to aid workers 


displaced by automation. 


@ Recommended an_ emer- 
gency amendment to the Aid of 
Dependent Children program so 
that the children of the unem- 
ployed can be covered tempo- 
rarily by federal-state public 
assistance programs. 

@ Urged that the pending area 
redevelopment bill—similar to ones 
twice vetoed by former Pres. Eisen- 
hower—“be enacted without de- 
lay.” 

@ Said he had instructed Agri- 


Whe 
culture Sec. Orville Freeman to |+ 


establish pilot food-stamp programs 


for needy families in West Vir- | ia 


ginia, Pennsylvania, Eastern Ken- 
tucky, Northern Minnesota, South- 
ern Illinois and Metropolitan De- 
troit. 


@ Reported he had instructed 


the Veterans Administration to ad- |% 


vance the payment of the $258 mil- 
lion current dividend on National 
Service Life Insurance policies so 
that payments will be received with- 
in the next 30 to 60 days. 

@ Called for raising the mini- 
mum wage immediately to $1.15 
and to $1.25 within two years 
with broadened coverage. (See 
story, this page.) 

@ Said he had directed heads of 
executive departments and agencies 
to expedite procurement and con- 
struction, with priority on actions 
which would affect unemployment; 
and directed Commerce Sec. Luther 
H. Hodges to “make available to 
the states immediately the entire 
balance of federal-aid highway 
funds scheduled for this fiscal year.” 

@ Said he had ordered govern- 
ment agencies to take “prompt 
steps” to channel federal contracts 
to firms in labor surplus areas. 

@ Promised to propose shortly 
federal tax reforms to provide add- 
ed incentives for investment in 
plants and equipment, while re- 
moving “several unwarranted spe- 
cial tax benefits. 

@ Declared he would soon rec- 
ommend programs to strengthen 
education, health, research and 
training activities. 

@ Called for a broad natural 
resources program, including 
flood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, watershed development, 
water pollution control, nuclear 
energy and reforestation. 

@ Said he would by executive 
order establish a tripartite Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy to de- 
vise methods for promoting indus- 
trial peace. (See story, Page 1.) 


Social Security Hikes 
Proposed by Kennedy 


(Continued from Page 1) 


said this would raise benefits for 
more than 2.2 million persons in 
the first 12 months. 

@ Paying actuarially reduced 
benefits to men at age 62 on the 
same basis as the program now in 
effect for women. This would pro- 
vide income for 600,000 persons 
otherwise dependent on public as- 
sistance, he said. 

@ Provide benefits ies 170,000 
additional persons by liberalizing 
the insured-status requirement, re- 
ducing the coverage required to 
one payroll quarter out of every 
four worked in jobs covered by the 
social security program since 1950. 
The present requirement is one 
quarter out of every three. 

@ Increasing the aged widow’s 
benefit from 75 to 85 percent of 
the husband’s benefit amount, rais- 
ing benefits for 1.5 million widows. 

@ Broadening disability insur- 
ance protection, providing benefits 
in the first 12 months for 85,000 


totally disabled workers and their 
dependents who would otherwise 
have to resort to public assistance. 


Kennedy said in his message that 
the average retired worker’s bene- 
fit is only $74 a month with a ma- 
jority having no other significant 
income. 


“We must not permit the ben- 
efits of retired workers and their 
families to lag behind living 
costs; we cannot decently exclude 
our older population from the 
general advances in standards of 
living enjoyed by employed work- 
ers,” Kennedy said. 

The last congressional action on 
social security benefits came in 
1958 during the 85th Congress 
when payments were increased an 
average of 7 to 8 percent for all 
beneficiaries. In the 86th Con- 
gress the age 50 limitation on dis- 
ability benefits was removed and 
eligibility requirements eased 


slightly. 
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Kennedy Warns Nation 
Of Tide of World Crises 


American domestic problems 
“harsh enormity” of the foreign 


“pale when placed beside” the 
crises facing us in the next four 


years, Pres. John F. Kennedy told Congress in his first State of 


the Union message. 
Breaking sharply with former 


Pres. Eisenhower’s estimate that 


in the past eight years the United 
States has “forged ahead under a 
constructive foreign policy,” Ken- 
nedy told Congress that in every 
principal area of crisis “the tide has 
been running out and time has not 
been our friend.” 

“The news will be worse be- 
fore it is better,” the President 
warned. “And while hoping for 
the best, we should prepare our- 
selves for the worst.” 

Kennedy’s bleak statements on 
our foreign relations problems oc- 
cupied more than half of a rela- 
tively brief 4,600-word message 
that he delivered in person. 

Meeting published charges that 
he painted a black picture so as to 
claim credit for any improvement 
and to lay blame for failure on the 
“legacy” he inherited from Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy told his news con- 
ference two days later: 

“My statement stands as my 
view of the problems facing the 
United States at home and abroad. 
To the best of my ability, it is an 
accurate presentation. Anyone who 
thinks that it was laid on thick for 
political reasons is making a seri- 
ous mistake.” 

On domestic issues, Kennedy be- 
gan his message with a blunt state- 
ment that “the American economy 
is in trouble,” with the heritage of 
an “incomplete recovery” from the 
1958 recession and a new recession 
now seven months old. 


“We cannot afford to waste 
idle hours and empty plants 
while awaiting the end,” he de- 
clared. “This Administration does 
not intend to stand helplessly 
by.” 

He promised a series of special 
messages within the next two weeks 
on specific proposals “to show the 
world what a free economy can do 
—to reduce unemployment, to put 
unused capacity to work, to spur 
new productivity, to foster higher 
economic growth.” 

On the relatively recent problems 
involving a gold outflow and a 
deficit in balance of payments, the 
President pledged that his Admin- 
istration would not devalue the 
dollar, would not fall back on “re- 
strictive trade policies,” or “weaken 
our (world) commitments,” but 
would seek to “ease our dollar out- 
lays abroad.” 


| This objective would be sought, 
he said, “without placing the full 
burden” on the families of service- 
men abroad, large numbers of 
whom had been ordered by Eisen- 
hower to return home. In his news 
conference, he announced revoca- 
tion of the previous order. 


‘Our Greatest Challenge’ 

Kennedy said that he would 
“build on” the budget estimates of 
expenditures and revenues proposed 
by Eisenhower, although his eco- 
nomic advisers doubted that the tax 
revenues estimated by the previous 
Administration would be reached. 

He said his own expenditure pro- 
grams would not “of and by them- 
selves unbalance” the Eisenhower 
budget but that “our national 
household is cluttered with unfin- 
ished and neglected tasks and “we 
will do what must be done.” 

The President, nevertheless, 
warned that “our greatest chal- 
lenge” is to help meet the needs of 
“neutralist” and emerging nations 
and that “our first great obstacle” 
lies in the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China. 

No man entering the presi- 
dency could fail to be “stag- 
gered,” he said, by realizing that 
“each day we draw nearer the 
hour of maximum danger.” 


In Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, he warned, the Communists 
are pressing, and our alliances in 
Europe “are unfulfilled and in some 
disarray.” 

He said we must improve mili- 
tary, economic, political and diplo- 
matic tools to meet the dangers. 
While warning that we would 
improve our defenses, he also 
declared we would strengthen our 
disarmament approaches and he 
invited the Soviet Union to “join 
with us” in specific space projects 
that would “invoke the wonders of 
science instead of its terrors.” 

“To state the facts frankly is 
not to despair of the future or to 
indict the past,” Kennedy said. 
“We have no greater asset than 
the willingness of a free and de- 
termined people to face all prob- 
lems frankly and meet all dangers 
free from panic or fear.” 


}|ciency of low-paid workers, 
+|John F. Kennedy told Congress. 


Kennedy Asks | 
Hike in Wage 
And Coverage 


An increase in the minimum 


wage to $1.15 immediately and to ~ 


$1.25 within two years combined 
with extension of coverage to “sev- 
eral million” workers not now cov- 
ered is essential to improve the 
living standards, morale and effi- 
Pres. 


In his economic message, the 
President dealt directly with the 
argument that an increase in the 
minimum wage will adversely 
affect American competition in 
world markets and the balance of 
payments problem. 

A higher wage floor, he said, 
“can actually increase productivity 
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and hold down unit costs” without — 


affecting our trade balances. _More 
than four-fifths of the commodities 
involved in either import or export 
trends would not be affected by an 
increase in the minimum wage, he 
declared. 

On extension of coverage he 
called for $1 an hour for workers 
newly included in coverage with a 
“gradual increase” 
minimum. The proposed new cov- 
erage would be basically in retail 
trades and services, he told Con- 
gress. 

Experience with previous mini- 
mum wage increases, he stressed, 
“indicates little effect on prices.” 

The Republican-Dixiecrat coa- 
lition stymied passage of mini- 
mum wage legislation in the 86th 
Congress. A bill sponsored by 
then Sen. Kennedy passed the 
Senate 62 to 34. It would have 


19-3 


increased the minimum to $1.15 
an hour in 1961, to $1.20 in 
1962 and to $1.25 thereafter, 
with coverage extended to about 
4.1 million workers in retail and 
service trades. 


The newly covered workers © 
would have received $1 an hour in ~ 
1961, with gradual increases in the 
wage and reduction in the work- 
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to the $1.25 — 


week eventually to reach $1.25 an ~ 


hour and a 40-hour week in 1964. 

The House adopted a _ coali- 
tion measure to increase minimum | 
wages to $1.15 an hour and extend 
coverage to 1.4 million workers at 
$1 an hour. 

In conference, the House 
members refused to budge from 
the weak and almost meaningless 
House bill and the measure died 
as the Senate group refused to 
foreclose action in the next Con- 
gress by accepting a bill they 
believed inadequate. 


Advisory Council 
Formed in Texas 


Austin—Texas AFL-CIO Pres.? 
H. S. Brown has announceéd the for- 
mation of a state AFL-CIO Advis-" 
ory Council to be made up of inter-7 
national union representatives and? 
the presidents and secretaries of 
central labor unions. 

The purpose of the council 
Brown said, will be to offer “ade 
vice and suggestions” to the state” 
officers and staff. 
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